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Foreword 


CONSTITUTIONAL crisis exists. This crisis was 
precipitated by a message sent by the President to 
the Senate on February 5, 1937. The message was ac- 
companied by a draft of a bill which was intended, ac- 
cording to the message: “First, to eliminate congestion 
of calendars and to make the judiciary as a whole less 
static by the constant and systematic addition of new 
blood to its personnel; second, to make the judiciary 
more elastic by providing for temporary transfers of 
circuit and district judges to those places where Federal 
courts are most in arrears; third, to furnish the Supreme 
Court practical assistance in supervising the conduct 
of business in the lower courts; fourth, to eliminate 
inequality, uncertainty, and delay now existing in the 
determination of constitutional questions involving Fed- 
eral statutes.” 

Since every act must be judged in the light of the 
circumstances which surround it, observers immediately 
concluded that the President’s attempt to alter the per- 
sonnel of the Supreme Court was the result of that 
body’s failure to acquiesce in the Constitutionality of 
the nrA, the Aaa and other social legislation which com- 
prised the groundwork of the New Deal. In other words 
the Supreme Court, as at present constituted, interprets 
the Constitution differently from the President and Con- 
gress. The cause of this confusion is to be found in the 
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Constitution, Article I, Section 8, paragraph 3 which 
empowers Congress ““To regulate Commerce with foreign 
Nations, and among the several States, and with the 
Indian Tribes.” 

The authors of the Constitution were remarkably 
wise but they did not foresee everything that has occurred 
in the ensuing one hundred and fifty years. No great 
difficulty has arisen in the regulation of commerce with 
foreign nations nor with commerce with the Indian 
tribes, but commerce among the several States has as- 
sumed proportions and complexities which the members 
of the convention of 1789 could not have prophesied. 

In 1787 the several States actually were communities 
separated by the difficulties of transportation and com- 
munication and by marked differences of religion, social 
background, political organization, economic interest 
and even race. Portland, Maine and Portland, Oregon 
are in closer communication today than were New York 
and Harlem a century and a half ago. 

On the other hand, the basic requirements of de- 
mocracy have changed very little, since they con- 
sist essentially in safeguarding the people against all 
forms of tyranny. The American system has never been 
wholly successful in this respect. The people have been 
exploited by monopolies of both a political and financial 
nature, but the weakness has lain in the abuse of certain 
democratic forms, rather than in the fundamental 
framework of our government. Popular rule means 
majority rule, but an irresponsible majority can be as 
tyrannical as an unbridled dictator; the only safeguard 
to which the minority can look is the independence of 
the judiciary, and the restraints inherent in the ob- 
servation of the forms of the Constitution. As Lincoln 
explained in the first inaugural: “A majority held in 
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restraint by constitutional checks and limitations, and 
always changing easily with deliberate changes of pop- 
ular opinions and sentiments, is the only true sovereign 
of a free people.” He also said: “Nothing valuable can 
be lost by taking time. If there be an object to hurry any 
of you in hot haste to a step which you would never take 
deliberately, that object will be frustrated by taking time; 
but no good object can be frustrated by it.” 

The advocates of the President’s plan have one point 
in their favor. They can say: We, at least, have a plan, 
but you who are opposed to our plan, though admitting 
that the Commerce clause of the Constitution has be- 
come a source of confusion, have offered no solution to 
the dilemma. There is enough justice in this position to 
suggest that an amendment to the Constitution clarifying 
and defining interstate commerce be drafted and pre- 
sented to the people for consideration and ratification. 
There is no just argument for bringing about this pur- 
pose by indirection, and no need for undue delay. 
Congress would undoubtedly pass any reasonable amend- 
ment proposed by the Administration. Under Article 
5 of the Constitution, Congress may provide for the 
calling of conventions to ratify Amendments. It may 
specify the time in which those conventions must be 
called, and may provide the manner in which the dele- 
gates to those conventions may be elected. 

The chief difficulty is to determine what such an 
amendment shall contain. A host of amendments have 
already been suggested, but most of them deal with the 
relationship of the Supreme Court to Congress and to 
the Executive rather than with the problem of defining 
interstate commerce in the modern world. There is no 
reason to destroy the independence of the three branches 
of government or alter the balance of power, for that 
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balance has on several occasions proven to be the safe- 
guard of the minority and the bulwark of democracy. 
The confusion lies in the relationship between our various 
governments, chiefly between the Federal government 
and the State governments. Both are sovereign in certain 
respects, but it is no longer clear where the one begins and 
the other leaves off, and the chief cause of this confusion 
is the interstate commerce clause. The time has come 
when this must be reconsidered and redefined, if the 
Federal government is to perform its regulatory func- 
tion effectively and fairly. 

The most sensible way to get to the bottom of this 
problem would perhaps be to set down a complete 
list of the economic activities in which the nation is en- 
gaged and then, on the one hand, remove those which 
beyond question belong to the category of interstate 
commerce, and on the other, those which clearly are 
confined within the states. The balance remaining would 
constitute the doubtful cases, and these could be divided 
by a commission, a convention, or a referendum. 

A railroad traversing several states is an example of 
interstate commerce so obvious that its regulation is al- 
ready in the hands of the Federal government. A truck 
farmer raising vegetables which he sells in a neighboring 
village is as clearly engaged in intrastate commerce only 
and should be free from Federal regulation. On the 
other hand, the dairy farmer who ships milk from Albany 
to Boston, or the radio station whose broadcasts are heard 
for hundreds of miles is certainly affected by changing 
conditions in several states, and cannot be expected to 
conform to conflicting regulations devised by each. 

The development of the radio, the telegraph, the tele- 
phone, the transmission of electricity, the automobile, 
the chain store, refrigeration, the railroad, installment 
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finance, modern chemistry, the linotype press, and all of 
the other phenomena of what we call the modern stand- 
ard of living, have added layers of obscurity to that simple 
sounding phrase, “commerce — among the states,” but 
a darkness more impenetrable than all of these combined 
emanates from the modern publicly owned corporation. 

The human imagination has devised many strange 
creations, but none more marvelous, far-reaching, and 
sinister, than the American corporation. It is the cause 
of most of the confusion in which we are embroiled. 

A corporation is an invisible robot. It has all of the civil 
rights of a man without his limitations. While a man can 
be in only one place at a time, a corporation can be in 
many places, and thus in many states, simultaneously 
performing any number of different functions. 

Since the Constitution is silent on the subject of cor- 
porations, the power to create them has always remained 
in the hands of the states. This was a matter of little 
moment so long as corporations were mostly small and 
privately owned, created principally with an eye towards 
limiting liability. But, in the twentieth century the own- 
ership of corporate securities became widespread and 
corporations became both powerful and irresponsible. 

The perfect example is the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. At the end of 1936 its assets totaled 
$5,149,309,247. There were six hundred and forty-one 
thousand stockholders of record and the average number 
of shares per stockholder was twenty-nine. No stockholder 
of record held as much as one per cent of the stock. 

According to the Oxford dictionary, a corporation is an 
“artificial person created by charter, prescription, or act 
of the legislature.” 

The American Telephone Company is a New York 
corporation. Before the law it has the same civil rights 
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as any other citizen of this state. Yet it is obvious that 
the problem of regulating its activities so as to protect 
its rights against those of other “citizens” and, vice 
versa, the problem of protecting both the state and indi- 
viduals against it, is wholly different from that of policing 
and protecting an individual. Its tangible assets are 
spread through every state: only a small part of them is 
confined within the state which gave it being and, pre- 
sumably, has the first right to supervise its activities. 

Two thirds of the industrial wealth of the country is 
owned by large, public financed corporations, and 
nearly half of all corporate wealth in the United States 
is owned by the two hundred largest corporations. The 
problem of regulating interstate commerce as well as the 
problem of defining it is identical with that of supervising 
the activities of these monstrous robots whose ownership 
is so widely scattered that it is completely divorced from 
responsibility. A simple solution to much of the confusion 
with which we are confronted today might be to transfer 
the power to create, and thus to control, these “artificial 
persons” from the States to the Federal government. 

This suggestion deserves the epithet of liberal. Con- 
servatives and reactionaries will turn from the page on 
which it is written in disgust. It is offered as a challenge 
to our liberal leaders to dare to treat with causes instead 
of symptoms. But let them do what needs to be done 
openly and honestly, without resort to subterfuge and 
indirection so that those whose faith in liberalism is still 
unshattered will believe that their leaders do not intend 
to betray them and, following in the footsteps of con- 
tinental Europe, create a personal oligarchy out of the 
ashes of democracy. 


J. P. 

















Cooperatives in America 
MARQUIS W. CHILDS 


ROM THE MIDST of the prosperous, middle-class 

audience rose an earnest-appearing woman with a 
question. How, she demanded, and there was a kind of 
challenge in her voice, can our consumer cooperative 
effect real savings for our members when we have to buy 
from a private wholesaler whose prices are so high it is 
impossible to meet chain store competition? 

This question and the experience behind it are typical 
of the problems which thousands of Americans are dis- 
covering in their effort to establish cooperative societies 
that will supply the necessities of life more economically, 
more honestly and more efficiently than private busi- 
ness. They are learning more about how our economy 
functions than they could from a dozen textbooks. 
“*Price-fixing,” ‘“‘monopoly,” “supply and demand,” 
these are no longer abstractions to consumers who have 
recently discovered the cooperative movement. 

Its possibilities have appealed strongly to the imagina- 
tion of Americans. Here was no mere ideology. It seemed 
to offer a peaceable way of achieving democratic control 
over the means of production and distribution. To many 
who wondered what they might do to transform the profit 
system, with its cruelties and hardships and the constant 
threat of breakdown, cooperation appeared as a heaven- 
sent answer. Churches and church societies throughout 
the country have been deeply stirred by the hope of an 
economic democracy to be brought about through co- 
operation. Others of a more practical turn of mind have 
seen in consumer cooperation a method of combating 
rapidly mounting price levels. There are still others who 
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look upon the movement as but another approach to the 
socialist state and they will participate in it only if it is to 
be a force in the socialist battle. Regarded as an ameliora- 
tive, as a check upon capitalist excesses, they have for it 
only unbounded scorn. 

At any rate, whatever its ultimate direction or scope 
may be, the cooperative movement in America is an 
actuality, complete with lunatic fringe. Some observers 
have discounted it as merely another passing fad, like 
technocracy. And while it is true that past depressions 
have called forth an interest in cooperation which has 
subsided with a rising tide of prosperity, I believe this 
time it is here to stay. In manifold ways it is being put to 
use in an America which is still very much in transition. 

Cooperative leaders point with pride to what has al- 
ready been achieved. They can cite figures showing that 
cooperatives did some $500,000,000 of business in 1936, 
which represented an increase of eighteen per cent over 
1935. Most of this, however, consisted of the kind of mu- 
tual buying in large quantities that is done by Farm 
Bureaus and similar rural organizations. Large scale 
purchases of fertilizer, binder twine, and other farm 
necessities went to make up the greater part of the total. 
These were not consumer goods at all but commodities 
that went into production for profit on several hundred 
thousand farms, most of them in the middle-west. 

True consumer cooperation has been confined almost 
entirely to certain racial groups who brought the con- 
cept with them from Europe as they brought other ideas 
and customs. Swedes, Finns and Norwegians in Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin and Massachusetts have operated most 
of the successful consumer cooperatives that existed up to 
ten years ago. There were exceptions, where intellectuals 
in New York and other urban centers had come together, 
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but for the most part cooperation was a practice imported 
from Europe. 

And in many Scandinavian communities it was just as 
effective as in the homeland. No chain store, it is said, 
has ever been able to operate successfully in the town of 
Cloquet, Minnesota, for example, where the Finns have 
had a cooperative store society for more than twenty-five 
years. A chain store, I was told in Minnesota, would open 
up and operate for a time, only to close down in the face 
of the persistent preference of Cloquet cooperators for 
their own enterprise. Out of the surplus accumulated by 
the Cloquet Cooperative Society have come an audito- 
rium and a library so that the organization is the focus 
not only of the economic but of the social and cultural 
life of the community. Lecturers are brought from the 
state university to the auditorium with cooperative funds. 

The cooperators of Cloquet were responsible for start- 
ing the Central Cooperative Wholesale at Superior, 
Wisconsin. They found during the stringent food shortage 
of 1917 that private wholesalers were discriminating 
against them and so they brought together delegates from 
eighteen other cooperative stores in the region to form the 
wholesale organization. Today the Central Cooperative 
Wholesale has an investment valued at more than 
$200,000 and serves store societies all through the indus- 
trial area to the north of Superior. 

But these were foreigners. And cooperation was some- 
thing one read about in textbooks on economics, a form 
of economy that had nothing to do with prosperous 
America. Or so America thought in the ’twenties even 
though there were already apostles who preached the 
doctrine of economic salvation by cooperation. Dr. 
James P. Warbasse, one of the most successful surgeons in 
New York city, had given up a highly lucrative practice 
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to form the Cooperative League of the U. S. A., of which 
he has ever since been the head. And there were others 
like Dr. Warbasse who felt that it was only necessary to 
spread the word of this gospel to have it take hold in this 
country as it had in Great Britain, in Germany, and in 
Scandinavia. 

Even in high places there were those who felt that a 
measure of cooperation might well serve to balance, or 
discipline, our profit economy. It is seldom recalled that 
Houston Thompson, then chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission, went abroad in 1923 with several aides on a 
special mission to study consumer cooperation in Eu- 
rope. Mr. Thompson wrote a most favorable report, 
covering cooperative activity in all countries where it 
had developed and pointing to the benefits that America 
might derive from a similar growth. What is more, the 
report included an official blessing from both Harding 
and Coolidge. President Coolidge went so far as to say 
that not only producer cooperation, which had developed 
among farmers in the middle-west, dairymen in Minne- 
sota and orange growers in California, but consumer 
cooperation would serve a desirable end. Those were the 
days of ticker tape fortunes and the report failed to stir 
even an argument. 

It was the depression that sent American consumers in 
search of some form of collective security. That shatter- 
ing experience jarred the complacence of thousands of 
persons who had never given a thought to the system 
under which they lived. Doubt was in many instances 
crystallized into a desire to do something, to find some 
common answer, a mutual security. Thousands of these 
doubters have turned hopefully to cooperation. ‘Teachers 
in New Jersey, professional men and women in St. Louis, 
Negro workers at Gary, Indiana, government employes 
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in Washington, these and countless other groups more 
or less homogeneous have organized for the purpose of 
carrying on one kind of business or another. 

Formed on the Rochdale plan of dividends in propor- 
tion to purchases, with one vote to each member regard- 
less of stock ownership, and selling at the current market 
price, these new cooperatives are distributing gasoline, 
coal, groceries, clothing. Consumer members are receiv- 
ing their first purchase rebates—“‘profits,” more cor- 
rectly referred to as surplus, distributed in proportion to 
the amount of the purchases made by each member. 
That is, of course, after interest on capital invested has 
been paid. They are meeting to discuss just such problems 
as the one raised by the woman in my audience who be- 
longed to a cooperative society that had come square up 
against the price level fixed by a private wholesaler. 
These new cooperators are talking in terms of audits and 
accounts, merchandising values and the cost of overhead. 

While they are struggling and tentative as yet, never- 
theless the volume of business done by consumer cooper- 
atives is daily increasing. Representing an infinitesimal 
fraction of America’s economy, consumer cooperatives 
are sufficiently important, if only in their potentialities, 
to cause genuine concern to business men. Retail asso- 
ciations of one sort and another have already uttered dire 
warnings and business experts are giving serious atten- 
tion to this newest competitor. 

The skeptical point to many reasons why this concern 
on the part of business is, thus far at least, exaggerated. 
They say that cooperation, at any rate in its European 
form, will never take any very deep hold in American 
life. Americans, they insist, are too impatient, too eager 
for immediate and large results, too unschooled in the 
methods of democracy, ever to persist in a movement of 
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such slow, painstaking growth. Furthermore, they point 
out that cooperation in Europe developed long before 
modern techniques of distribution made it possible to 
operate chain stores and mail order houses on such a 
small operating margin. And developing coincidentally 
with these techniques, the cooperatives in Europe could 
take full advantage of them. Here in America the strug- 
gling stores societies must compete with organizations of 
super size and super efficiency, armored with vast re- 
serves of capital and experience. 

But there are almost as many reasons, as the ardent 
cooperator is prompt to point out, why the movement 
should grow, and very rapidly, in this country. We have a 
long tradition of cooperation. It was the very basis of 
pioneer life. The rugged individualist of the frontier per- 
force depended upon mutual aid freely and willingly 
given when there was a house to be raised or corn to be 
husked. And with the memory of the frontier so recent, 
there is a deep-rooted desire for security of the kind that 
went with a limitless expanse of land in which an excess 
population could always overflow. 

In recent months the rise of the cooperatives has been 
stimulated by various events. One, and perhaps the most 
important one, was the action of President Roosevelt in 
sending a commission to Europe to study consumer 
cooperation. 

The report of the six commissioners, recently made 
public in two fat typewritten volumes, is slightly reminis- 
cent of the fable of the blind men and the elephant. Of 
widely varying social and political views, they came to 
rather different conclusions in the personal observations 
which they attached to the factual report. Particularly 
they differed as to the part that consumer cooperation is 
likely to play in our own economy. Robin Hood, of the 
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National Cooperative Council, a farmers’ organization, 
held that “‘present American conditions are not particu- 
larly conducive to the rapid and widespread develop- 
ment of consumer cooperation.” Perhaps the most opti- 
mistic member of the Commission in this respect was 
Jacob Baker, formerly an assistant relief administrator. 
. He concluded that there were a number of reasons why 
f cooperation would develop, and with great rapidity, 
. in America. In the course of his conclusions he said: 
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Cooperative enterprise does not ask for and should not have special 
legal privilege, nor should it be subject to any legal discrimination. 
Its distinctive methods of organization and ways of doing business 
should be recognized, as they were in the Robinson-Patman Act, 
which specified that the patronage refund to members of coopera- 
tives should not be held contrary to anything in the Act. In general, 
the government may be expected to show the same friendliness to- 
ward cooperative enterprise that it has shown toward all other 
forms of business enterprise in their periods of development. It 
may be expected to furnish the same quality of informational 
service, and assure the existence of the same credit facilities that 
are available for private commercial businesses. 
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In the light of what has just happened in connection 
| with the passage of the Guffey coal bill this view may 
: seem too optimistic. Pressure groups got what they 
wanted in the Guffey bill and they did not want a pro- 
vision exempting consumer cooperatives. The whole epi- 
sode is so instructive that it may be considered in some 
detail. 

As passed by the House, with virtually no debate, the 
measure granted the existence of cooperatives composed 
of farmers, specifically exempting them from provisions 
of the bill forbidding sales to groups composed of retail 
distributors. But there was no exemption for urban con- 
sumer cooperatives. The latter have, of course, no pres- 
sure organization in Washington. When, however, cer- 
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tain individuals interested in consumer cooperation, in- 
cluding members of the House such as Representative 
Byron Scott of California, realized that the act would 
operate to bar consumer co-ops, they tried to have it 
amended. 

Senator Neely of West Virginia was in charge of the 
measure in the Senate. When first approached, he said 
that he believed an amendment would be acceptable. 
But he deferred his final reply until he should have an 
opportunity to consult with the interests that had pro- 
moted the measure. At the offices of the United Mine 
Workers there was little interest in an amendment to 
exempt cooperatives, nor, for that matter, any realization 
that the bill as passed had barred them. The coal opera- 
tors, who had got what they wanted in the bill, were 
naturally not interested in an amendment not to their 
advantage. Senator Neely said no. 

This seems to me a perfect example of the way in 
which pressure groups promote special interests. The un- 
organized consumer will pay the price that is added on 
to his coal bill, and he will find the cooperative way barred 
by the law. If cooperators are to get an even break under 
the law, they will have to make their collective voice 
heard with more force than they have thus far been able 
to display. And there is reason to believe that they are 
aware of this. Several cooperative leaders have pointed 
to the need of a skilled representative in Washington, 
someone who can speak for organized consumer coop- 
eration. 

Perhaps government itself has a function here. In his 
conclusions to the report on European cooperation, Mr. 
Baker suggests the need for a Federal agency which would 
provide information to cooperators, safeguard the inter- 
ests of cooperatives and possibly coordinate the various 
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activities of the government now related to cooperation 
but scattered in a half dozen different departments. 
Experience would seem to indicate, however, that an 
outsider, free from political pressure within the govern- 
ment, is almost essential if cooperators are to receive fair 
treatment in Washington. In this connection another 
illuminating incident occurred recently. The Federal 
Trade Commission got out a report on monopoly in 
certain foodstuffs and the relation of monopoly to the 
retail price level. In the original report as given out to 
the press there was a paragraph suggesting that consumer 
cooperatives might be useful in attacking these monopo- 
lies. A little later, and before the report was to have been 
made public, an order came “killing” that paragraph. 
Just how rapidly cooperatives are developing today it 
is impossible to say, for there are no valid statistics. But 
it is plain that in certain fields, where the cooperative 
concept may be easily adapted to American habits, the 
development is rapid. This is true, for example, of credit 
unions which are, in effect, cooperative banks. A Federal 
law was passed in 1934 providing for Federal supervision 
of credit unions formed under the terms of the law. Since 
the passage of that law more than two thousand such 
cooperative banks have been formed, and there were a 
number already in operation under state laws. Some of 
these new credit unions are large, comprising virtually 
all the employes of large corporations. Often they are 
formed with the encouragement of the management, 
office space being provided and employes allowed to 
devote a part of their time to supervision of the coopera- 
tive bank. They provide relatively small loans largely on 
the strength of a personal reputation for solvency and a 
secure place on the company payroll. If it were not for the 
credit union, which charges a reasonable rate of interest, 
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the borrower would perforce have to go to one of the 
loan shark companies that charge anywhere from thirty- 
seven per cent on up. 

Credit unions are proving invaluable in the face of 
sudden and costly illness and other similar emergencies. 
If a group so much as expresses an interest in the idea of a 
credit union, the Farm Credit Administration will send 
around a capable young man who will not only explain 
the whole thing but will, if the group desires, establish 
the union on a going basis. 

In the field of rural electrification consumer coopera- 
tives are being fitted into the pattern of American life 
with marked success. The Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration has advanced more than forty million dollars in 
loans to farm cooperatives for the establishment of dis- 
tributing systems. And indications are that REA will make 
even greater use of the cooperative method in the future. 
The private power industry has done everything possible 
to prevent the development of electrical co-ops, even 
seeking to use state regulatory machinery to destroy them. 
Nevertheless determined farmers, in collaboration with 
REA, are forming their own electrical distributing sys- 
tems, many of which are already in operation. 

Gasoline is another commodity that lends itself to 
cooperative distribution. It is a standard product, with 
virtually no variation in quality, and there is only a 
slight price fluctuation. With motor oil and tires added, 
it affords the basis for a sound cooperative business. ‘Two 
large cooperative wholesales, one at Kansas City and 
one at Minneapolis, now supply the hundreds of coop- 
erative filling stations that have come into existence. The 
Midland Cooperative Wholesale at Minneapolis did a 
business last year of nearly $9,000,000. 

While this was largely among farm co-ops, city con- 
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sumers, too, are organizing to sell themselves gasoline 
on a non-profit basis. I belong to such a cooperative in 
Washington that began by leasing one pump at a large 
independent filling station. And when I received my first 
dividend rebate check of $1.15 on purchases for about 
three months it came as a pleasant surprise. I have to 
confess that I am wholly a passive member, never having 
attended a meeting. Too, I find that if I am ina hurry, I 
do not trouble to go even so much as three or four blocks 
out of my way to buy gas at the cooperative station. 
We have been spoiled by the kind of competition that 
results in a filling station on every corner; highly wasteful 
competition but we have grown accustomed to it. 

With groceries, with clothing, commodities in which 
there is a wide range of taste and a variable price level, 
the problem is far more difficult. Growth is apt to be slow, 
the obstacles in the path numerous. In fact therearemany 
who believe that consumer cooperation will never grow 
in America from the seed of the small and struggling store 
society. They hold that because of American tempera- 
ment, cooperative enterprise must start with a success- 
ful concern around which consumer members may enroll. 

The principal advocate of this theory is Edward A. 
Filene, the Boston merchant, who has done more than 
any single individual to promote the growth of credit 
unions in this country. Mr. Filene is contemplating put- 
ting up the capital to purchase a department store in a 
moderate sized city such as Columbus, Ohio. Patrons of 
the store would become members of a consumer coopera- 
tive society and the dividend rebates on their purchases 
would go, in part at least, to acquire the stock which 
presumably would be held in trust for the society. 

At the same time, as Mr. Filene envisions it, groups of 
consumers would acquire neighborhood grocery stores, 
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buying them from independent owners who are strug- 
gling to meet chain store competition; purchase would be 
effected by the same method of allowing dividend re- 
bates to accumulate. The former owner would become 
manager of the store but he would function under the 
careful scrutiny of the members of the cooperative. What 
is more, these neighborhood stores would be linked to 
the downtown department store which would serve as 
wholesaler and a cooperator belonging to one unit would 
also belong to the other. 

The Filene plan raises a number of questions. How is 
member loyalty, the rock on which most successful coop- 
eratives in Europe have been founded, to be developed if 
cooperators have no part in creating the enterprise? 
Will there be sufficient member interest to maintain 
democratic control over the business? What will be the 
relationship between management, actual ownership and 
the consumer society in the initial phase? A man of keen 
resourcefulness and great energy, Mr. Filene may be 
able to supply the answers to these and other questions 
if and when the need arises. 

The cooperative movement is beginning to attract 
men of outstanding ability who bring to the job in hand 
not only practical skills and a background of business 
experience but a deep-rooted conviction that the work 
they are doing has a significance for the future. One of 
these is Murray Lincoln of the Ohio Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. He is seeking a practical way to link city con- 
sumers and farmer producers to the mutual advantage of 
both. By eliminating the middle man and doing the job 
of processing on a cooperative basis, the city dweller will 
save on his food bill and the farmer will at the same time 
receive a larger return for his produce. And the plan has 
a logical sound when one realizes that of the ultimate 
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price paid by the consumer, about forty per cent or less 
goes to the farmer. In Ohio, as a beginning, consumer 
cooperatives enrolling both rural and urban members 
are in process of formation. 

Laws intended to curb mass distribution, the chain 
stores and mail order houses, may have the indirect effect 
of stimulating cooperative growth. That is they may, 
unless the powerful pressure groups — organized inde- 
pendent retailers — that put them over, slip in clauses 
against cooperatives. But such laws as the Robinson- 
Patman act, the Tydings-Miller bill, still pending, and the 
“little NRA” laws now adopted by thirty-seven states will 
make it increasingly difficult for the chain stores to exist. 
Having to pay the bill — the price charged by the least 
efficient retailer — the consumer may turn to cooperation. 

The large distributing corporations of nationwide 
scope feel that in the present trend is a real threat to 
their existence. At least one such corporation is consider- 
ing, tentatively but nevertheless with serious interest, a 
plan under which customers would be given purchase 
rebates, the rebate to go to the acquisition of stock in the 
company. In other words, the consumer would acquire 
a stake in the company. How far this might go and to 
what extent customer-stockholders might be allowed to 
gain control of the company are details which have not 
yet been considered. But it is highly significant that a 
company of the size of this one should contemplate, even 
as a remote possibility, such a scheme. 

It is in the lunatic fringe that one finds fanatics who 
believe the world is to be remade, and very speedily, by 
the cooperative method. Often their motivation is reli- 
gious. They feel that there is something inherently im- 
moral in the profit system which will be automatically 
eliminated when the system is eliminated. The Japanese 
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Christian, Kagawa, fed these fond hopes in the course of 
a strenuous tour of the country. It seems to me that in this 
attitude there is a confusion of values and as a result, a 
confused approach to the cooperative movement. 

There is nothing inherently immoral in the profit sys- 
tem. It is immoral because it fails jncreasingly to work 
and millions of people know not only a gnawing and 
ghastly sense of insecurity but actual privation and fear- 
ful hardship. Through cooperation it may be possible to 
build a sound economic order; to achieve the kind of se- 
curity that existed under the family economy when each 
family was virtually self-sufficient. Under cooperation 
millions of families will be self-sufficient through their 
mutual ownership of machine production and distribu- 
tion. That at any rate is the vision of some cooperators. 
And on a sound economy, with a fundamental basis of 
security, a decent civilization may be built in which 
there is room for cultural and spiritual values. 

Certain it is that the cooperative movement in America 
will never be widespread until it strikes down to the 
masses of the people for whom small savings are impor- 
tant. In other words it must be established in the labor 
movement and there are at least faint stirrings of interest 
in that direction. So long as it is limited, or largely so, to 
the middle-class its scope will be narrow. And if it is but- 
tressed by a strong trade union movement that keeps 
wages up at the same time that the cooperatives tend to 
hold prices down, it may serve a highly useful function. 
The last is a factor too often overlooked by ardent coop- 
erators in this country. That the cooperative movement 
is growing, and rapidly, there is no doubt. But how far it 
may go depends on so many circumstances that prophecy 
would be rash indeed. 

















The Theater, Bloody but Unbowed 


THERESA HELBURN 


HE FOUNDING of the Theatre Guild eighteen 

years ago was in the nature of a protest against the 
commercial theater. To the inevitably rebellious spirit 
of young artists seeking expression, the theater of those 
days was guilty of the unpardonable sins of playing to 
the lowest common denominator of the theater audience; 
of hiding behind the slogan “Give the public what it 
wants” to give them much less than they wanted; and of 
exploiting stars at the expense of the playwright. At that 
time, the “legitimate” was the most important and lucra- 
tive branch of the entertainment field, and amusingly 
enough accused of doing all the things which are today 
charged against the big bad wolf of the motion pictures. 
When, more or less by accident, I fell from the rank of a 
budding author into the executive chair of the Theatre 
Guild, I felt as if I were joining a band of young Davids 
attacking a Goliath. Today, that same Goliath, or rather 
the theater as a whole, appears more in the role of a long 
suffering martyr, pierced by the thousand arrows of com- 
petition, prone, but holding nobly aloft the high stand- 
ards of the “legitimate.” 

In those days, the silent movies did not encroach on 
the theater to any great degree, but with the invention 
of “talkies,” the preeminence of the theater was doomed. 
As a business it fell to second place, and, with the rise of 
radio, to third. Today the theater is a bad business and 
an increasingly difficult one. Its only hope is as an art. 

The story of its decline is probably a familiar one. 
Mass production and distribution of pictures soon killed 
the “road.” Picture companies either filled, or bought 
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and kept dark the old houses, while they built splendid 
new ones for their wares. They provided steady and inex- 
pensive entertainment, and the Aabit of theater-going 
soon died. Even today, in the large centers, where the 
theater survives, dingy old houses are pitted against the 
new picture palaces. You can’t blame audiences for pre- 
ferring the comfort and allure of these, especially the 
audience that can afford only fifty cents. The gallery has 
become an obsolete institution. Executives of the Federal 
Theater Project have told me that their fifty-five cent or- 
chestra seats usually go before the balcony is sold at twenty- 
five cents. Pictures have produced an audience of sybarites 
demanding orchestra stalls! And at minimum rates! 
How can the theater meet this competition? It is a 
vicious circle; production costs keep mounting, for labor 
gets no cheaper and actors’ salaries go up owing to Holly- 
wood competition. Moreover, the lavish expenditure that 
pictures can afford only sets a higher standard for theater 
production. Audiences will not accept any makeshifts. 
They have grown as accustomed to rich scenic fare as to 
star-studded casts. Even the tenements in motion pictures 
have to be very expensively poor. It was logical that when 
a certain manager, richly backed by picture capital, en- 
tered the legitimate field, he should make his snow of 
white velvet instead of canvas, and have the shirts and 
boots of his poor farmer folk made expensively to measure 
to simulate poverty. And it was no wonder that for all his 
successes he ended with a considerable deficit. In keeping 
with this tradition, the Federal Theater Project can under- 
take lavish productions almost outside the reach of the 
commercial theater. Its decor and its costumes can stand 
comparison with the best, although the actors for whom 
this elaborate background is prepared, must come largely 
from the relief rolls, or, if not, be willing to play for a 
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wage considerably below the minimum Equity salary. 

To compete with picture prices is impossible without 
an endowment of some sort. The w.P.A. subsidy is doing 
one great thing — it is creating and keeping alive a taste 
for legitimate theater in the low-priced audience. But 
how is the theater as a whole going to absorb these new 
playgoers? For the current prices of theater seats is a high 
barrier that undoubtedly keeps great numbers away. 

What has already happened? In New York today there 
are approximately twenty-eight theaters open as against 
about eighty in 1929. There are perhaps only a half- 
dozen managements producing several plays a season, 
and the Theatre Guild is the only real program theater 
that persists. For not only as a business is the theater 
suffering; it is being tapped at its life source as an art. 
Its writers and its actors are being drawn to Hollywood 
by the inevitable lure of steady, certain work, and large 
salaries. To be sure, there are a few playwrights well 
enough established to make their own terms as to time, 
and sufficiently firmly grounded in their technique not 
to suffer from long working in another medium; men like 
Sherwood, Kaufman, Hart, Howard, Anderson and 
Behrman. Yet there is no denying that their picture in- 
terests interfere drastically with their playwriting. This 
season the Guild would have done Sidney Howard’s new 
play as soon as it was finished, had not Mr. Howard been 
under commitment to go to Hollywood for five weeks, 
which would have prevented his being present at rehears- 
als to make whatever revisions might be necessary in the 
script. And Behrman, in addition to making an English 
version of Amphitryon 38 for the Lunts, would undoubtedly 
have had a new play ready if he had not been held out 
in Hollywood longer than he expected. 

The prices paid these men for individual pictures are 
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irresistibly large, and the temptation to accept creates 
its own vicious circle, for it is said they go out the second 
year to pay the income tax on the previous year’s earn- 
ings; an annual dilemma from which there would seem to 
be no escape. Doubtless we should be grateful even for 
their partial presence on Broadway. But where is the 
younger crop of playwrights who will ultimately take 
their places? After one success Hollywood beckons. If 
they go too young and stay too long, the theater will 
suffer irreparably. And a great many of them have gone 
for good. Even Odets, the white hope of the young radical 
playwrights, has become submerged for the time being 
in the picture world. You might say that many of those 
that go are mediocrities and no great loss, but the larger 
the number of mediocrities, the larger the percentage of 
geniuses one can hope for, according to all laws of 
probability. 

Now a curious thing has happened. While the quantity 
of work is depleted by picture needs, the standard of 
plays worthy of production in the theater goes up rather 
than down — goes, indeed, higher and higher. Just as 
the silent pictures killed the old ten-twent-thirt mellers 
because they were able to produce this type of material 
better and more cheaply, so, as I see it now, pictures, 
with their marvelous technique for story telling and 
slapstick, are gradually taking over the more direct 
dramatic forms of melodrama and farce. 

Last year the Bureau of New Plays, an organization to 
foster and encourage play-writing talent among college 
students and recent graduates, offered prizes for the best 
play of six different types: human relations, social themes, 
farce, melodrama, satire and character study. Oddly 
enough farce and melodrama were the categories least 
represented and received no awards. Plays of human 
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relations, social themes and historic character comprised 
the great majority of the manuscripts submitted by the 
young writers. And the successes of the last few years in 
the theater seem to bear out this theory. Plays of social 
commentary, character, and human relations, like Jdiot’s 
Delight, Victoria Regina, You Can’t Take It With You and 
Dead End, are the hits, not to omit Maxwell Anderson’s 
poetic dramas. Almost all the murder mysteries im- 
ported from London this year failed, though they have 
all been sold to the pictures where they will doubtless be 
successful. And sex, per se, is no longer the money maker 
it used to be. Where are the sex dramas of yesterday or 
the comedies of adultery? The sex theme in a play 
today, while part of the essential fabric, has to be subor- 
dinated to an idea, made incidental to a larger issue, or 
satirized, to satisfy the theater audience. That again may 
be due to picture influence. There is so much romance, 
love story and sex appeal in the movies, that theatergoers 
want something different for their money. Perhaps, since 
they can’t get more sex for three dollars than they can for 
thirty-five cents at the movies, they must get something 
else to justify the tariff. Plays of quality high enough to 
justify theater production are becoming harder and 
harder to find. It is ironic that the pictures are raising 
standards for the playwright at the very moment they are draining 
his creative strength away from the theater. 

The second great problem the theater has to meet to- 
day is the scarcity of acting talent. It has become ap- 
pallingly difficult to cast a play adequately. Most of the 
actors one needs are in Hollywood, or in London. Again 
and again plays are abandoned or deferred because of 
casting difficulties. You can’t blame the actor. The older 
ones want the security which the pictures, and only the 
pictures, can offer; they have families to support, and 
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their old age to provide for; California offers a pleasant 
and peaceful existence. ‘The young ones are very much in 
demand, for Hollywood puts a great premium on youth. 
Hollywood can offer long-term contracts; Broadway can 
offer no security and comparatively little money. The 
worst of it is that the young actors go, like the young play- 
wrights, before they have learned their job, so that 
ultimately there will be no actors, just as there are now 
no comedians coming out of vaudeville to feed the pic- 
tures because there is no vaudeville left. 

Pictures have made the actor all important once again; 
the commercial asset of both the stage and screen — of 
stage because of screen. In the years I have been with the 
Theatre Guild, I have seen a cycle completed. The first 
seven years of our efforts were devoted to promoting the 
importance of the play above the actor; to proving that 
the play itself, produced with a balanced company of 
good actors, was more important than any star. For those 
were the days of the “star system,”’ when plays were 
vehicles, and the rest of the cast a mere support. Both our 
aims became facts in the next few years. Before very long 
the play of distinction and quality, rather than that with 
a popular punch, became the play in demand by all in- 
telligent managements. Moreover, a well balanced com- 
pany, in which all the characters were played to the hilt, 
became the rule rather than the exception. And the pub- 
lic became production-conscious. No star could carry a 
bad play any longer, and the leading actors themselves, 
instead of “hogging the limelight” and fearing the com- 
petition of their own supporting casts, came to realize 
that only by playing with really fine actors could they 
do their best work. Compare the companies that sur- 
round Katharine Cornell, or Lunt and Fontanne today 
with the star support of twenty years ago. 
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But now, while the ensemble standard still remains, the 
star system is again with us— changed perhaps, but 
more virulent than ever. The Pictures once more! For 
pictures are a personality business. They flourish by the 
creation and exploitation of their stars. The public goes 
to see their favorites, rather than the particular picture. 
And pictures are tailored to fit their star far more dras- 
tically than was ever the case in the theater. 

The first question you ask when you read a play is — 
who can play it? The first question you ask when you read 
a motion picture story is — who is it for? And from the 
answer to that question comes the method of treatment. 
I saw, for example, one of the early treatments of So Red 
the Rose, originally intended as a vehicle for Pauline Lord. 
But, for one reason or another, that arrangement did 
not go through, and it was decided to star Margaret Sul- 
lavan instead. Obviously, the entire scenario had to be 
reshaped to put the emphasis on the younger character. 
There they were dealing with a well known book. When 
stories are written for particular stars, they are as care- 
fully conceived in the terms of the actors’ particular 
talents and fitted to the measure of their abilities as per- 
fectly tailored clothes. 

It amuses, and I must confess, a little exasperates me to 
read the usual review of a picture, and to learn that Clark 
Gable does this, and Claudette Colbert does that, with no 
mention of the characters they are supposed to be creat- 
ing. I say “‘supposed to be” advisedly, for if they ever did 
submerge their personalities in the character, their public 
would be vastly disappointed. Bill Powell is always his 
charming debonair self whether you call him the Thin 
Man or the late Mr. Ziegfeld, and no picture fan would 
have it otherwise. And recently the papers proclaimed the 
news that Garbo Loves Taylor, sotto voce, in Camille. 
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Well, Hollywood has brought the star system back, 
and, at the same time, it has stolen the stars. Names 
have become all important on the road. Except with a 
very inexpensive cast, a play will not make money on 
tour without a star, and preferably a picture star. The 
number of legitimate actors today who have really im- 
portant box-office draw can be counted almost on the 
fingers of one hand. 

One of the most popular plays that the Guild did last 
season, Dodie Smith’s Call It A Day, failed to make money 
on tour because its distinguished leading players were not 
well enough known to road audiences. They couldn’t 
draw what is technically known as an “opening,” and 
even though the notices were uniformly excellent, in the 
short week’s run there was not enough time to build 
sufficient business to pay the expenses of such a costly 
company. The tour had to close showing a loss, where 
picture stars with far less ability or suitability for the roles 
might have kept it triumphantly alive. 

With all these troubles to meet, what is going to hap- 
pen to the theater? If the young playwrights and actors 
go before they learn their craft, the theater will be sapped 
of its red blood, and so anemic a theater will easily be 
crowded to its death by pictures. What of it, you may 
say. The vast public that never sees legitimate will never 
miss it. Well, not directly perhaps, but indirectly, for 
many precious things will be lost. First, and most im- 
portant, the art of acting. Second, a quality of dialogue 
that a visual medium like the pictures cannot sustain. 
Third, a larger freedom of thought and expression due to 
the homogeneity of the cosmopolitan theater audience 
and the lack of censorship. While picture standards 
progress with infinite rapidity, they are terribly handi- 
capped by the necessity of mass audience appeal. If, as 
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Moliére said, the theater must make of a thought food for 
a crowd, the pictures must make of it a meal for the mob. 
And again, the pictures are dangerously limited by state, 
minority and international censorship. The theater helps 
the pictures keep the gates open. It is an entering wedge. 

Perhaps most of these difficulties will be overcome in 
time by the pictures if limited distribution is ever 
achieved. Even dialogue for its own sake may come 
through. Though the more I see Shakespeare in the pic- 
tures, the more I feel that the magic that depends on lan- 
guage cannot be projected through a medium as visual 
as the cinema. But one thing is sure — the art of acting, 
as we know it in the legitimate theater, cannot be taught or 
kept alive in pictures. Pictures are a mechanical medium, 
and acting in pictures is a totally different thing from 
acting in the theater. I do not mean that there are not 
great artists in the pictures; that Garbo, for example, 
is not only a great personality, but a master in her par- 
ticular craft. Whether she could sustain a performance in 
the theater is a question that no one could answer except 
perhaps Garbo herself. It does not follow that because one 
is a great pianist, one would be equally successful as a 
violinist. 

The difference between acting in the pictures and act- 
ing in the theater is like the difference between the mak- 
ing of small pieces for mosaics, and the sculpturing of a 
whole statue. The picture actor is called upon spontane- 
ously to create small fragments as perfectly as possible. A 
picture is not shot in continuity. Tiny scenes, in an order 
chosen for practical reasons, are taken separately and 
registered once and for all. It may be that all the scenes 
taking place in a single set are shot together, regardless 
of whether they occur in the beginning or at the end of the 
story. Or, all the scenes involving a particular actor may 
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be shot at one time, in order not to keep a high-salaried 
player in idleness during the many weeks of production. 

Moreover, each tiny scene is shot many times, devel- 
oped, and then often the best seconds of each shooting 
cut and put together to create the illusion of a continuous 
performance. Should an actor fail at any particular 
moment, it is easy to continue his voice and focus the 
camera on his vis-a-vis, or jump to a long shot, or use any 
number of the mechanical devices at the disposal of the 
director. For the pictures are the director’s medium, and 
the camera man’s. The creative theater actor is inevitably 
frustrated in them. There is no chance to build a char- 
acterization slowly from the ground up, to round and 
perfect oneself in the part, to learn the art of projection 
from the audience for whom you are working. A real 
artist’s performance is never finished. Even through their 
longest run Lunt and Fontanne are constantly changing 
and developing their performance. That is why its fresh- 
ness and spontaneity are always sustained. When George 
M. Cohan was playing with the Guild in Ah, Wilderness, 
he frequently did not return to his dressing room even 
though the wait was a long one. Asked about this, he ad- 
mitted that he stayed in the wings to gauge the audience, 
each audience being for him a different entity and re- 
quiring a different attack. It is interesting to note, also, 
that the Marx Brothers have been driven back to vaude- 
ville to test out and time their comic material before they 
incorporate it in a picture. 

The more one understands the different production 
methods of pictures and theater, the more one realizes 
the essential difference between legitimate and motion 
picture acting. But, it may be argued, what matter if stage 
acting becomes a thing of the past? It will never be missed 
by the great public which does not know that in pictures 
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it is seeing a synthetic, rather than a real acting perform- 
ance. It is perhaps the artists themselves who will suffer 
most. For the fine actor will never be happy indefinitely 
without a chance to grow and perfect his tools, in spite of 
all the pleasant living, glamor and prestige that picture 
success has to offer. But it may come to a choice between 
being happy and being hungry! The innumerable 
community, college and little theaters throughout the 
country attest to the widespread and deep-rooted interest 
in acting. The instinct is probably the most universal of 
all the artistic urges. And an important enough amateur 
theater sooner or later demands a professional outlet. 

The answer to the maintenance of the legitimate the- 
ater and its arts lies, to my mind, in the creation and sus- 
taining of acting companies, both in the large and small 
centers. Many important cities have their own orchestra, 
and sometimes their own opera season, run at an annual 
loss. Why should not the same thing be true of their 
theaters? I am sure the backers of civic theaters through- 
out the country would get as much fun out of them as out 
of orchestras, and the money they would lose would be 
ultimately no more, and perhaps even less. If local thea- 
ters could be kept free of red tape, run professionally by 
intelligent producing groups, with training schools that 
would feed into them from large areas, I feel that given a 
few years they might even become self-supporting. The 
Guild paid its way almost from the start under the most 
difficult conditions of competition. I am more often 
tempted than I can tell to try the experiment in a city 
away from the beaten track of theater production. 

And I may as well confess that the great weakness of 
the Guild as an art theater, as well as of the theater as a 
whole, has been its inability economically to create and 
sustain permanent acting companies. It is everybody’s 
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fault, but if it is not remedied, it will be everybody’s 
downfall. Money is made by a long run, and the author 
is as unwilling to disturb this system as is the producer. 
The labor unions are also uncooperative. Their extra 
charges for repertory theaters drastically increase costs. 

While repertory is not important for audiences in a 
large center like New York, where a great choice of plays 
is always available, some kind of modified repertory is 
essential to keep the actor constantly at work, as well as 
to break up the artistic monotony of the long run. If the 
theater is to live, some way must be found to make acting 
in the theater as stable, if not as lucrative a profession, 
as it is in the pictures. And acting companies throughout 
the country could directly stimulate local playwrights 
by the promise of local productions. These could be put 
into repertoire without having to face the possibility of 
the large losses involved in a New York production, and 
might have special appeal for local audiences. In this way 
encouragement and sustenance would be available to 
young playwrights still unable to withstand the merciless 
competition of Broadway. 

But by the time this utopian dream has come to pass, 
probably television will have been perfected. Then the 
great monied interests, realizing they can broadcast plays 
direct from actors on the stage at far lower production 
cost than the making of a motion picture demands, will 
pour infinite wealth back into the theater again, and every 
trained working unit will be of value. And when that 
happens, I have no doubt that television will be the new 
Goliath, guilty of the same evils of mass appeal, censorship 
and what-have-you, against which the young artist 
rebels will band themselves together in the sacred name 
of the “legitimate.” For to those who have once eaten of 
the fruit of this tree, there is no substitute. 
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Deep South Sonnets 


DANIEL WHITEHEAD HICKY 


The Slaves 


“What will you pay for slaves just off the boat? 
This girl, fifteen, with strong and sinewy arm 
(Glass beads still glittered about her ebony throat) 
She’ll quicken up the chores about your farm! 
This boy of twelve; a well developed chest, 
Strong thighs, and muscular! What will you pay?” 


And till the sun plunged down the waiting west 
The auction thundered through their alien day. 
After the gold moon like a lantern lifted 

Its light above them as they soundly slept, 

And, cool with honeysuckle, morning drifted 
Across the fields where early rabbits leapt, 
Shaking the rows where cotton blooms unfurled, 
Their strange, dark eyes beheld a stranger world. 
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Broad River 


Upon an amber day how sweet to hear, 
Cleaving the crystal highway of the river, 

The cotton boats, their bugles sharp and clear, 
Music that set each listening heart a-quiver! 
How beautiful the rhythm of the oars, 

Their rise and fall, the singing of the black 
Young darkies as the boats edged to the shores 
Laden with rolls of cotton and a stack 

Of brown tobaccos for the market-places, 
With red persimmons under the autumn sky! 
How bright the eyes, how eagerly lit the faces 
Of farmer lads to watch the boats go by! 

O vanished boats! O bugles that are gone! 
Your music steals upon our hearts like dawn. 
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The Cotton Pickers 
I. DAWN 


When the first sparrows shake magnolia boughs 
Whose cool, white chalices hold the color of dawn, 
While still the frail blue morning-glories drowse 
Beneath the glittering dewfall, they are gone 

Into the broad fields, down the endless rows 
Flowing like silent music beneath the sun, 

And, with a measured tune that no one knows 
Save those who gather cotton, they are one 

In rhythm and in stark simplicity — 

The bonneted heads of girls scarce in their ’teens, 
The tall bronze men, their women who shall be 
Down with another child ere autumn wanes, 

The young boys picking, rising, bending down, 
Pausing to watch the first train into town. 
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II. NOON 


The sun, a slow flame lapping against the sky, 
Falls heavy on the furrows and the heat 

Withers the leaves toward noon. With a slow sigh 
The pickers drop the bags against their feet 

And seek the house again, and food, and shade. 
A watermelon bleeds its heart away 

Upon a rough-hewn table overlaid 

With oilcloth from the village. Palm fans sway 
Against the torrid air. A battered cup 

Floats in a bucket of water from the well — 

A shining offering earth lifted up, 

Swinging in music like a slow-rung bell. 

Cape jasmines droop, grow motionless, until 
Time, even, for a breathless moment, stands still. 
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III. SUNDOWN 


The day is over as surely as the last 
Heart-beat that flutters in the breast and dies. 

The sweating horses paw the pasture. Fast 

The sun’s red embers fail. A lone bird cries. 

The smell of corn-pone permeates the hour 

And pungent coffee boiling in a pot 

Sweetens the air like a newly-opened flower; 

The day is over, the ripening fields forgot. 

A banjo strikes a tune. A lamp, dim-lit, 
Throws golden petals of light outside the door 

And round the clean-swept steps the toilers sit 

Breathing the sunset. Sprawling upon the floor 

A young girl ponders on a world that gave 

Her feet a path of cotton to the grave. 
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1V. MOONRISE 


The swamp-pond ripples with the sun’s last light. 
Silence as deep as darkness blows it out 

And the low country is suddenly lost in night. 
Here was a cabin; only a musical shout 

By husky voices tells the place it stood; 

Here was a roadway running by a fence 

Broken with honeysuckle; here, a wood 

Stiller than any dead tongue’s eloquence. 

Now all are gone, lost under the wave of dark 
That swept the swamplands and the ponds away. 
Slowly, a single firefly’s lonely spark 

Riding the dark tide like a bead of spray 

Flashes its yellow signal and not in vain: 

The moon comes up. The swamps drift back again. 
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Fort Frederica 


It is enough that you should leave to us 

This heritage of shattered tabby-stone 

Here at the marshes’ edges, tremulous 

With sand grass and the herons’ wing. Alone, 
You rise where rhythmed waters from the sea 
Whisper against your grey and shell-torn walls, 
Telling of strange new ships that came to be, 
Of dreams fulfilled. Here, where the sunlight falls 
Upon you, hidden by honeysuckle flowers, 

A vine of English ivy that knows no death, 

We come, with but these empty words of ours 
Lost on the air like oleanders’ breath, 

To speak our gratitude with bended head, 

To say the words that never can be said. 
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Darien 


Still does the sharp, sweet smell of Georgia pine 
Drift over the river idling to the sea, 

But tangled with Queen Anne’s lace and trumpet-vine 
The river-front is quiet with memory. 

Once deep-hulled vessels leaned against the pier, 
And sweating darkies with music on their lips 
Loaded the cargoes out, the sunlit air 
Glamorous with the smell and beauty of ships. 
Here went proud clippers to the far world lying 
Beneath a red moon bleeding against the dark, 
Freighters and schooners followed by the flying 
Of shining gulls. Now, fireflies, spark on spark, 
Light up the harbor where only silence stirs, 
And Darien weeps for glory that was hers. 
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Christ Churchyard 


Beneath this muted conference of oak 
Spreading an emerald heaven overhead, 

With grey moss hanging like a phantom smoke, 
Time counts the timeless hours of the dead. 

No spoken word awakes the quiet here, 

No footfall, save the darkness and the dawn, 
No stir save jasmine breathing on the air, 
Dropping their dying petals on each stone. 
Deep in our hearts they sleep, these pioneers, 
The young, the brave, the beautiful, the old, 
Who made an alien world so wholly theirs! 
Down the slow centuries as the years are told 
By Time’s cold fingers at his crumbling door 
They are at peace with earth. They ask no more. 











Twenty-two Years of Debt 
RICHARD DANA SKINNER 


E, the American people, take our anatomy seri- 

ously. We probably have more “back bones” and 
“right arms” and “life bloods” and “hearts” than any 
other nation on earth. How we manage to keep them is a 
mystery, since someone is always destroying them. In 
fact the “‘back bone”’ of the American system has been re- 
moved so many times (if we believe our orators) that we 
really ought by this time to be nothing more than a mass 
of protoplasmic jelly. Yet we still have innumerable verte- 
brae to spare — and among them rises that spine of capi- 
talism, the rugged individual private owner of property. 
It is of him that I would write a special verse in our chorus 
of anatomical alarms. 

In the American scheme of things, the rights to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of property loom magnificently. 
(There have been saints and wise men who did not 
identify happiness and property — but we are discussing 
the American way, and not the way of wise men.) It is 
part of our creed that it is ““good for man” to own prop- 
erty, to accept the risks and responsibilities that go with 
ownership, to find liberty in the independence growing 
out of ownership and to grow rugged in the pride of 
possession. Our advice to the young is “own your own 
home.” Our counsel to the ambitious is “acquire a 
stake in the land, mines, quarries, railroads and factories 
of the nation.” Those who counsel differently are “jab- 
bing at the very spine of American capitalism” and are 
most assuredly “destructive communists.” So say the 
fraternal and benevolent clubs, the chambers of com- 
merce, the descendants of acquisitive early immigrants, 
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the financiers and the comfortable people generally. 
Their orthodoxy has much to recommend itself to our 
respectful attention. I have no quarrel with private owner- 
ship, especially when well distributed according to the 
concepts of a Gilbert Chesterton. But I am alarmed at 
what the very preachers of this orthodoxy are doing to 
destroy the thing they most praise. 

In brief, I am alarmed at the rise of debt. The farmer 
with a debt no longer owns his own farm. Under Ameri- 
can laws, he holds the title to the farm, but as long as that 
title is pledged as the security for the debt, the outer forms 
of ownership mean little or nothing. Perhaps it would 
be more accurate to say that the farmer with a debt is no 
longer a “free”? owner. He no longer enjoys the liberty 
ownership is supposed to foster. He is an “owner in 
bondage.” This is true of all other types of owners who are 
in debt. The greater the debt, the greater the bondage 
and the less the integrity and the strength of ownership. 
My alarm springs from the astounding and incredible 
rate at which our erstwhile rugged owners of property 
have been putting themselves into a deeper and darker 
bondage. 

Possibly the most alarming fact of all is our general ig- 
norance of what is happening. In our thinking, we have 
so confused private property in things (land, mines, 
factories) with private property in money claims (bank 
deposits, bonds, notes) that we no longer see the peril to 
constructive and creative ownership in the rising wave of 
debt. We shrug our shoulders and say that if a mortgage 
bond-holder forecloses on a piece of tangible property, he 
simply becomes the new owner, and that the total of our 
much heralded ownership remains unchanged. This is 
quite true. But it also misses the point. Our defense of 
private ownership rests on moral and psychological 
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grounds, on what ownership does to strengthen the 
individual and fortify his liberty. Once we take the easy 
view that constant transfers of ownership from bonded 
owners to creditors leave the “principle” of ownership 
untarnished, we are abandoning the very grounds on 
which we justify private property and condemn com- 
munism. If one man in a community of a hundred people 
owned all the property, the “‘principle” of private owner- 
ship would be of little value to a dispossessed ninety-nine. 

Yet just because we do fail to make this distinction — 
between “‘abstract’”’ ownership and the integrity and con- 
tinuity of individual ownership — we have lapsed into a 
beatific and narcotic ignorance concerning the recent 
two decades of debt upheaval. Not one person in a thou- 
sand can tell us about the increase in ownership bond- 
age since, let us say, the first year of the world war. Not 
one person in ten thousand has stopped to ask what this 
has done to alter all the meanings and values of private 
ownership under the American system. Suppose we 
glance at the bare facts. 

In the year 1914, after one hundred and thirty-eight 
years of American independence, there were debts out- 
standing of twenty-seven dollars for every one hundred 
dollars of tangible wealth in the country. These debts, 
of course, were not all mortgage debts. But that does not 
alter the fact that they were valid claims against tangible 
property values or against the future earnings on those 
properties. In other words, if we had been making up a 
balance sheet for all the property owners of the country, 
we would have put down one hundred dollars as repre- 
senting the current value of all tangible “‘assets,”” and 
twenty-seven dollars as the amount of all “liabilities.” 
By subtracting the liabilities from the assets, we would 
have found that the “‘net worth” of our property owners 
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amounted to seventy-three dollars out of each one hun- 
dred dollars worth of property. In the sadly familiar 
language of a stock-broker’s office, the property owners 
had a good and substantial “‘margin” between the value 
of what they owned and the amount they owed. 

Of course, there were some debts outstanding which 
could not be included in this rough estimate for the sim- 
ple reason that they were not publicly recorded. In the 
total, I have included only the kind of debts of which we 
have comparable records over the years, namely, loans 
owed to banks, mortgage loans on land and buildings, 
recorded debts of railroads, public utilities and industrial 
concerns generally, and the debts of the Federal Govern- 
ment and of the States and smaller government units. 
In figuring the total value of tangible property wealth, I 
have used the carefully made estimates of the National 
Industrial Conference Board. 

Obviously, in 1914, there was some meaning to our 
proud boasts about private ownership as the “spine” of 
our system. It was a strong and healthy spine (meaning a 
large margin of wealth as compared to debt) and it un- 
doubtedly engendered considerable “‘ruggedness”” among 
owners as a Class. They were well heeled against almost 
every conceivable emergency. The danger of disposses- 
sion, in the aggregate, was very slight. The few individu- 
als who had put themselves excessively in debt were far 
outweighed by those with no debts or only an indirect 
share in the governmental debts incurred on their behalf. 
Naturally,this strength of the ownership position reflected 
itself in the political and social philosophy of the day. 
The monetary inflationists were strong only in those sec- 
tions where the debt position was higher than the average. 
In the country at large, it was easy to work up a veritable 
passion for “‘sound money.” 
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To gain a perspective on the astounding happenings 
since 1914, it is quite enough to select out four subse- 
quent and significant years. The first is 1922, because it 
represented the settling down after all the war financing, 
and a new starting point. The second is 1929, because it 
represented the net results after one of the most spectacu- 
lar booms of our history. The third is 1932, because it 
was the culmination of our social misery after the col- 
lapse, and a year of amazing change in our social and 
political philosophy. The fourth is 1936, simply because 
it is the most recent period on which we have fairly 
reliable estimates. 

In 1922, the national balance sheet showed debts of 
thirty-five dollars compared to every one hundred dollars 
of wealth. The “margin” or equity of owners was still 
quite high, everything considered. To be sure, it was only 
sixty-five dollars per one hundred dollars of wealth, 
instead of seventy-three dollars as in 1914. But if we re- 
member that we had fought a war largely on borrowed 
money, and had borrowed still more money in a frenzy of 
neighborly zeal for Europe, it is really quite surprising 
that debts had made so small an inroad on our wealth. 
Owners still felt decidedly rugged, welcomed “nor- 
mailcy,” and grew more earnest than ever in the pursuit 
of property and unending prosperity. 

Now before jumping to the figures for 1929, we ought to 
think back calmly on what those seven years after 1922 
really meant in the way of growing property values. They 
were not years merely of normal growth. We extracted 
vast quantities of new wealth in minerals from the earth, 
fostered intensive mechanical farming, invented countless 
new machines to increase the rate of wealth production 
in our factories and largely rebuilt our cities and high- 
ways to keep pace with aspiring living standards and the 
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automobile. Rarely have we experienced such an accel- 
eration in the rate of growth of new and tangible wealth. 
Yet so benign and enticing did borrowing appear to us 
that without including most of the installment-buying 
debt, our debts in 1929 had again risen and amounted to 
forty-one dollars for every one hundred dollars of our 
greatly increased wealth. We added another six dollars 
per hundred to the “‘mortgage”’ of 1922, and reduced the 
equity of owners to a margin of only fifty-nine dollars 
per hundred. 

The sad truth of those “‘prosperity”’ years is that private 
property ownership lost ground. The spine of our system 
grew weaker instead of stronger. Owners were less well 
heeled at the end of the period than at the beginning. 
They were unable to increase wealth as fast as they were 
increasing debt. Yet in this period, Federal Government 
debts were being paid off, and even Europe was making 
a gesture of repayment on money we had borrowed in its 
behalf. We may have had a chicken in every pot and two 
cars in every garage, but unfortunately we had put three 
mortgages on every house, left the garage doors open and 
only paid for half the chicken. We had become singularly 
vulnerable to a mysterious thing known as the general 
price level. We forgot that prices can drop while debts 
remain fixed. 

Our lapse of memory was speedily corrected by the 
events of the next three years. Prices did drop, and with 
them the dollar values of all our national tangible wealth. 
The full catastrophe of 1932 has never fully been told in 
the distressing terms of debts compared to shrunken 
values of wealth. Succinctly, debts in 1932 amounted to 
no less than fifty-nine dollars per hundred of wealth! 

This is the bedraggled story of eighteen years of “‘prog- 
ress” — a rise from twenty-seven to fifty-nine dollars of 
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debt for every hundred of wealth, and a drop from 
seventy-three to forty-one dollars of owners’ margin or 
equity! 

In 1932, for the first fully recorded time in our history, 
the “spine” no longer dominated the “system.” The 
equity of owners in our national wealth was drastically 
less than the claims of creditors. Instead of being well 
heeled, owners as a class were on the edge of dispossession. 
They were so deeply in bondage, so far from every 
theoretical concept of rugged freedom, that individualism 
inevitably gave way to a sense of common peril and the 
demand for common protective action. It has longseemed 
to me that nothing so clearly explains the social and 
political revolution of 1932 as this concealed, hardly 
understood but acutely felt peril to the integrity of our 
whole private ownership system. 

Mass peril breeds mass action —- and mass action to 
conserve ownership was of the very essence of the 1932 
revolution. In this sense it was singularly unlike a mass 
movement of the proletariat, of those already dispossessed, 
and far more a mass movement of those whose major 
stake lay with tangible ownership and against finance or 
creditor capitalism. Thus labor, whose stake lay with the 
owner-managers of factories and mills, instinctively 
joined hands with owners to do anything that would 
lessen the peril of disintegration through debt domi- 
nance. When the full history of 1932 is written, it may 
well be said that instead of the usual battle of the “have- 
nots” against the “haves,” it represented a unique 
battle between two groups of “haves” — those who had 
property or a stake in property against those who held 
debt claims and had achieved for the first time in our 
history complete creditor dominance of national wealth. 

It will never be possible to write a true history as simply 
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as that, because there is no such thing in our system as a 
pure owner group or a pure creditor group. Every man 
who owns property and also a bank account is both owner 
and creditor. Our millions of savings bank depositors 
and insurance policyholders have a stake in creditorship, 
no matter how much property they may own in tangible 
form. Nevertheless, if the historian will use the owner- 
creditor struggle of 1932 as a clue to the complex under- 
currents of those days, it may not only explain many ap- 
parent mysteries of popular psychology, but also serve to 
divide the opposing forces into those whose major stakes, 
at least, were with ownership, and those whose major 
stakes were with finance capitalism, or creditorship. 

What the future holds for owners, as a class, in Amer- 
ican capitalism remains a dark mystery and a perilous 
one. Nor can we take much comfort on their behalf in 
the trend since 1932. Bank loans, to be sure, since 1929, 
have fallen off as much as Federal debt has increased. 
Moreover, gently rising prices and sharply rising activity 
and earnings have partly restored the values of our na- 
tional tangible wealth. For good or ill, the facts of 1936 
show a momentary recession in the tide of creditor domi- 
nance. In that year, according to best estimates, debts 
had dropped back to (approximately) only forty-seven 
dollars per hundred of wealth. Property owners again 
dominated the national system, even though by the very 
slim equity of fifty-three dollars per hundred of wealth. 
But the entire change, of course, was due to rising 
property values— and what can go up can also go 
down! 

Yet even if we grow optimistic, forget the 1932 climax 
and think only of the 1936 position, the debt rise, in the 
perspective of 1914, remains appalling. The change from 
that year of well fortified owners to the high ownership 
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bondage of 1929 and still higher bondage of 1936 repre- 
sents a fundamental shift in both function and proportion 
within our economic system. It represents something 
which breeds political and social consequences and shifts 
of deepest import to our wellbeing, a growing weakness 
against communistic attack, a growing necessity for mass 
action and centralized government controls. The credi- 
tors are no more to blame than owners themselves. People 
borrow for profit — except when they borrow to live. 
But there was little “borrowing-to-live” from 1922 to 
1929 and vast borrowing for profit. Still more borrowing 
for profit looms ahead. The fault lies not in our creditors 
but in ourselves if, as “owners,” we are fast becoming 
underlings in bondage! 











“Bright Students Take Care of Themselves” 


LETA S. HOLLINGWORTH 


E OFTEN hear about the desirability of producing 
a greater number of highly intelligent children. 
But does society use wisely and economically those al- 
ready produced? Precise observations of the development 
and subsequent history of such children, carried on for the 
past fifteen years, prove that there is much blind waste 
at present of these valuable human resources. It is the 
proper duty of educators to make such waste known, 
and to offer suggestions for conservation and utilization. 
This duty is proper to educators for the simple reason 
that they are the only official guardians appointed by the 
State, in addition to the natural guardians, to exercise 
concern for gifted children. The law does not deal spe- 
cially with this group, since they do not, typically, become 
delinquent, dependent or otherwise trying to society at 
large. Medicine does not deal with them specifically, 
and not even incidentally as often as with the generality 
of children, since their health is superior. Education 
alone, of all the learned professions, is charged with 
responsibility for the welfare of the gifted young. How 
shall that responsibility be adequately discharged? 
Before education can handle this important task with 
economy and justice, it must become a science. At pres- 
ent, education, like medicine, is still primarily an art. 
But, also like medicine, education is beginning to lay a 
base for itself in the sciences. The science which is most 
essentially fundamental to education is psychology. 
Psychology had to develop mental measurement, before 
there could be accurate or humane dealing in education. 
Eddington has stated clearly the fundamental im- 
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portance of measurement, for the physical sciences. 
‘“‘Whether we are studying a material object, a magnetic 
field, a geometrical figure, or a duration of time, our 
scientific information is summed up in measures.” Sim- 
ilarly, we must take the measure of a man, before we can 
know how to educate him. People in general dimly realize 
that individuals differ in mental power, but only measure- 
ment reveals the almost incredible extent of these differ- 
ences. Without measurement of intellectual caliber, edu- 
cation is as reckless and as wasteful as engineering would 
be without measurements of the sort which physics and 
mathematics supply. 

As a result of measurement, we are beginning to un- 
derstand how we have been wasting gifted children. 
We waste their time in the schools, and we waste their 
powers in the vocations. It is thought by those who have 
given no precise attention to the matter that “bright 
students take care of themselves.” This is the routine 
answer given by foundations, established to promote 
human welfare, when requests are made for grants to 
study and meet the needs of gifted children. Long obser- 
vation of their development proves that the bright do 
“take care of themselves,” to the extent that they seldom 
become financially dependent on society at large or oth- 
erwise socially burdensome. However, this is scarcely an 
ideal of development for a farseeing, civilized society. 
The gifted cannot and do not “take care of themselves” 
in the sense that their potentialities are fully realized in 
social-economic endeavor. 

Consider how difficult it would be for a six-year-old 
child to break the lock-step of a schooling geared to the 
ability of the average child; to modify his financial condi- 
tion; or to plan his own future in such a way as to insure 
higher education for himself. Such superhuman accom- 
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plishments are out of the question, no matter how gifted 
the child may be. Gifted children are virtually as help- 
less as any other children, under authorities blind to their 
exceptionality. It would be an impossibly strong and able 
child who could conduct his own education (under the 
compulsory school laws), make money to live on and 
accumulate a fund for his own higher education (under 
the child-labor laws), all in the first sixteen to eighteen 
years of life. Yet this seems to be what elderly society has 
vaguely in mind, when reiterating that “the bright will 
take care of themselves.” 

I could cite scores of cases in point, having witnessed 
for a long time the struggles of gifted children to “take 
care of themselves.”’ Consider, for example, an eight-year- 
old boy, whose father died when his son was four years 
old. This happened at the hardest point of hard times. 
The mother receives a widow’s pension of forty-five 
dollars a month, for herself and two children (the boy 
has a sister twelve years old). They live on this, in New 
York City. They have no other income, or prospect. How 
will this little boy ‘“‘take care of himself,” during the next 
ten years, in such a way as to insure the maximum de- 
velopment of which he is capable (to say nothing of taking 
care of his mother, whose pension will cease when he is 
sixteen years old)? His intelligence quotient of 150 places 
him in the best one-half of one percent for intellectual 
acumen, but how will he reach his proper goal? 

The use of this technical term, “intelligence quotient 
(19) of 150,” brings us to the next point in our thinking, 
which has to do with the accumulation of expert knowl- 
edge about gifted children. Before society at large can 
foster the welfare of the gifted young, it is necessary that 
essential facts about them should be established. Efforts 
to promote the welfare of any human being are apt to be 
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merely good deeds that are harmful, unless based solidly 
on facts of human nature. 

Reliable knowledge about gifted children dates from 
the beginning of mental measurement, that is, from about 
the year 1904. It is now a little more than thirty years 
since Alfred Binet, with his collaborator, Th. Simon, 
published in Paris his Scale for Measuring the Intelligence of 
Children. Since then, Binet’s name has come into use 
among educators as a verb, so that we speak of “‘bineting”’ 
a pupil, and his scale has been translated into almost 
every language of civilized people. 

In introducing his thought about the measurement of 
intelligence, Binet wrote: “‘It seems to us that there is a 
fundamental faculty, the alteration or the lack of which 
is of the utmost importance for practical life.”” He named 
this fundamental faculty “judgment,” and he occupied 
himself for many years with the problem of measuring its 
caliber in different people. He approached it over and 
over again, now from this angle, now from that, before 
he actually succeeded in measuring a child’s intelligence. 

The first service of Binet’s tests was to measure minds 
of smallest caliber, the minds of mental defectives, who 
cannot do the prescribed work of the schools. In this, 
as in other matters, the weak and incompetent were first 
objects of concern. It was not until approximately 1922 
that minds of largest caliber began to be measured. 
In 1922, on the Pacific coast and on the Atlantic coast 
of the United States, psychologists began to test gifted 
children, in considerable numbers, and to file the records 
of their tests. 

It is thus the case that nearly all of the reliable knowl- 
edge we have about intellectually gifted children has 
been accumulated since the turn of the present century. 
This knowledge is true, in the engineering sense, because 
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it is based on mathematically verifiable measurements. 
It is the result of discoveries in psychology. 

It might be supposed that teachers have always recog- 
nized gifted children, at sight. But, in fact, teachers’ 
judgments of intellectual caliber in children are extremely 
unreliable. Experiment has shown that teachers in the 
primary and elementary schools “can select twenty to 
forty percent of the bright pupils in their grades, and from 
fifty to sixty percent of the dull.” Thus, without mental 
measurement, a large majority of the gifted are not 
recognized for what they are, in the ordinary course of 
events. 

Mental measurement has now enabled us to define 
what we mean by “gifted child,” in terms of the fre- 
quency of occurrence of such children. We shall here dis- 
cuss, as such, one who reaches the top one percent 
(hundredth centile) of the population, when measured 
by the best available tests, applied by a trained techni- 
cian. A gifted child is thus the most intelligent one in a 
hundred, and yields an intelligence quotient (1Q) of 
130, or higher. 

Children reaching the top one percent are, however, 
not all alike in mental caliber. On the contrary, they 
differ among themselves over a very wide range of ability. 
But all of them are very far above the average, in respect 
to the “fundamental faculty,” which Binet taught us how 
to measure. The top one percent, as we have recently 
learned, includes minds ranging from those just able to 
pass with good credit through a first class college (19 130) 
to the topmost limit of human genius (19 of about 200). 
It is upon these minds that society must depend for the 
conservation and advancement ofthat abstract knowledge 
which underlies the learned professions, modern finance, 
and all other human concerns that call for competent 
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abstract thinking about complex matters. Minds which 
fall below the requisite high minimum cannot perform 
this particular service. Therefore, these children have a 
special and indispensable value for a civilized society, 
such as ours. They can do all that the other ninety- 
nine percent can do, and something besides. They can do 
the work of the other ninety-nine, but the other ninety- 
nine cannot do the work of these who are as one in a 
hundred. From this hard fact, utopians, demophiles and 
romantic lovers of mankind struggle in vain to get away. 

It is from this inescapable fact of their exclusive and 
peculiar value that the social necessity arises to under- 
stand, foster and use these individuals. We cannot afford 
to waste any of them, few as they are. And in our efforts 
first of all to understand them, we need answers to these 
questions: What do they look like? What interests them? 
How do they learn? What do they do? What becomes of 
them, under present conditions? 

What do we know of all these matters at the present 
time? In the first place, we have discovered that intel- 
lectually gifted children do not at all resemble the 
cartoonists’ idea of the child prodigy. The popular super- 
stition that beauty and brains do not go together is the 
opposite of the truth. Such notions are founded on wishful 
thinking; on the insistent longing for a just Nature, 
which will distribute gifts somewhat equally instead of 
bestowing everything upon a few persons. 

It has been amply proven by measurement of the gifted 
from childhood to maturity, that highly intelligent chil- 
dren are tall, heavy, strong, healthy, and fine-looking, 
as a group, exceeding the generality of children in all of 
these respects. This does not mean that every individual 
in a group of the gifted is physically superior, but it does 
mean that a gifted child is more likely to have a fine, 
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sound body than is a child taken at random. Perhaps one 
reason why teachers do not identify the gifted with greater 
accuracy is that they are looking for pupils who are 
puny, weak and undersized, in accordance with the 
popular superstition, and are thus led away from con- 
sideration of the beautiful and the well developed. 

Another reason for erroneously thinking of the gifted 
as small, lies in the fact that they are likely to be younger 
than their classmates, through having had extra promo- 
tions in school; and hence actually there is created an 
illusion of smallness. Principals of schools, who have made 
no special study of this subject, are usually inclined at 
first to object to the statement that gifted pupils are large 
for their age. They say, ““That can’t be true. Nearly all 
the brightest boys in our high-school are little fellows, 
in knee-pants.” Literally considered, their statement is 
true, but the question, ““How old are those pupils?”’ tends 
at once to dispel the illusion. It is only by comparison 
with older classmates that the bright seem small. Com- 
pared with pupils of their own age (in lower classes) 
they are large. 

Having considered briefly the physical qualities of the 
highly intelligent, let us pass on to ask what interests they 
have. What do gifted youngsters want? We find from a 
study of their “three main wishes” that they want what 
all other children and youths desire — material comforts, 
security, friends, opportunity to play, affection — and in 
addition they want to read, to explore their environment 
and to improve things, more than others do. Thus they 
wish for “‘ability to know what is true,” “‘to keep out of 
error,” “to improve humanity,” “to abolish poverty,” 
“to do away with war.” In brief, they wish for the good 
of the human race in the abstract, which is outside the 
scope of the average child’s or adolescent’s desire. 
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This is a very significant fact about the highly intelli- 
gent, that their wishes do not stop with material posses- 
sions, economic security and personal goods, but include 
also the common good. Since they are the ones who know 
how to get what they want, it is well that their wants are 
not wholly selfish. 

The naive desire for others’ good sometimes leads into 
the reformer’s troubles, even in early childhood. A seven- 
year-old boy of 19 178 started to school, the age of com- 
pulsory education being reached. With him he happily 
carried choice books from his grandfather’s library. After 
a few weeks of attendance, he came home from school 
with his clothes half torn, weeping bitterly. “Oh! Grand- 
mother!”’ he cried, ““They don’t know what’s good!” 

The story then came out, how he had taken book after 
book to school — all his favorite histories — and had tried 
to show his classmates in the third grade what treasures 
these were. But the other pupils only resisted his efforts, 
made fun of him, threw the histories on the floor, and 
finally pulled his hair. 

Such struggles as these, if they continue without in- 
sight, may lead to complete alienation from contempo- 
raries in childhood, and to misanthropy in adulthood. 
More serious even in adverse effect than the unsuccessful 
contacts with other children are the contacts with dull, 
carping or otherwise unworthy adult “authorities.” The 
very intelligent child, perceiving the illogical and unjust 
conduct of elders in charge of his affairs, may learn to 
hate all authority, and become incapable of taking a 
cooperative attitude toward commands. The great prob- 
lem of learning to suffer fools gladly is one which many 
gifted persons never solve, as long as they live. Failure to 
learn this lesson is one of the things that may cripple their 
usefulness in many ways. 
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We come now to an important area of human need, in 
which the bright cannot, in immaturity, do much to 
‘help themselves.”” We have found that gifted children 
need and want friends, but it is not easy for them to find 
real friendship. Infrequency of occurrence, combined with 
the helplessness of immaturity, tends to isolate the very 
bright child. Congeniality, which depends primarily on 
“mental nearness,” is hard to achieve with contempo- 
raries in age, while older persons find the child too small 
and too emotionally undeveloped to be accepted as an 
equal. All who have systematically studied gifted children 
observe that they tend to become socially isolated, espe- 
cially at the most extreme degrees of intelligence. Ter- 
man, who has made extensive studies of gifted children in 
the state of California, comments upon this situation as 
follows: ‘“The child of 170 or 180 19 stands in an extremely 
sparsely populated region of intelligence. Only one child 
in two hundred or more comes withinsuch along-distance 
range as 140 19. If he is promoted to a school grade in 
which the intelligence level of the pupils is at all com- 
mensurate with his own, he is likely to be so immature in 
size, strength, and social-emotional development that 
there is small chance for him to become a functioning 
member of the miniature social cosmos in which he finds 
himself.” 

These difficulties of the search for companionship de- 
crease, however, with age. When they grow up, the gifted 
naturally seek and find on their own initiative groups who 
are like-minded, such as learned societies, faculties, and 
associations formed for the pursuit of games of skill. But 
in childhood, immobilized by immaturity and lack of 
control over their own affairs, the gifted cannot “take 
care of themselves,” as regards social needs. On the 
contrary, they are largely at the mercy of circumstances, 
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which usually are such as to favor the formation of habits 
of isolation and alienation, difficult or impossible to over- 
come completely in later years. 

Gifted children learn everything more rapidly than 
others do, and they learn some things which others cannot 
learn at all. It takes a prescribed high degree of intelli- 
gence to master the complex elements and principles that 
underlie abstract thinking in its highest ranges. ‘The more 
intelligent the child, the more subtle the abstractions he 
or she can truly master. Those who test so high that they 
are but as one in about a quarter of a million persons, can 
make combinations of ideas and of elements which have 
never been made before. This is creative thinking, 
whereby the world of ideas makes progress. It is strongly 
suggested by records of development so far accumulated, 
that creative intellectual genius will be found to lie 
typically in the range beyond 170 19. Creative geniuses 
are thus, by nature, very, very few, and education can do 
nothing to increase their number. Educators can, how- 
ever, do much to decrease their number, by withholding 
proper education from them. No matter how great may 
be the intellectual caliber of a child, he can never develop 
into a great chemist, if chemical knowledge and training 
are withheld from him by circumstances. 

Among children whose development has been syste- 
matically observed from eight to twenty-three years of 
age, only those testing above 170 19 have done original, 
creative mental work. Others below this point do not seem 
interested in any such endeavors, and few are taking 
positions which would enable them to do such work. On 
the other hand, every one of the children testing at or 
above 180 19 observed in New York City since about eight 
years of age, has produced at least one piece of original 
intellectual work before the twenty-third birthday. 
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This brings us to the question of what becomes of gifted 
children. As yet, this question can be answered in only a 
very limited way, since those longest observed are now 
only about twenty-three years old. At least, it is quite 
clear that they do not become mediocre, as they mature. 
It has recently become an established fact that the child 
who tests in the top one percent at eight years of age 
tests in that same range at adulthood. The predictive 
power of available tests is very great, and will become even 
more precise as these tests are improved and refined, in 
years to come. 

The children who have been under systematic observa- 
tion by psychologists, first tested in 1922, have happened 
to grow to maturity under the severe economic condi- 
tions prevailing since 1929. In the majority of cases, they 
have “‘found a way” to those channels which open out 
into the learned professions and into business manage- 
ment (which is becoming a learned profession). At the 
same time, a considerable and very important minority, 
including some of the most intelligent individuals, were 
held in the vise of unavoidable environment with such 
pressure that they could not wrest themselves free, and 
but for external aid would have been unable to develop 
their abilities. They could not “take care of themselves” 
in the dire calamities that caught and overwhelmed their 
lives. 

For instance, a large element of waste is involved in 
the unaided struggles of gifted children whose parents 
have died, or have become incapacitated. Since very 
intelligent persons often marry later than others do (a 
fact which will be understandable, upon reflection) it so 
happens that many gifted children are born when their 
parents are in the thirties and forties. Thus by the time 
the children are adolescent and ready to enter college or 
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the professional school, the parents may be suffering 
from the infirmities of age, or may have died. In such 
circumstances, the gifted child or adolescent is in danger 
of losing his chance for development. Scores of specific 
instances could be cited, from our research files. 

What American philanthropy needs, for the common 
good, is a philosophy that pities less the follies of the 
moron, and pities more the deprivations of the gifted 
boy or girl who “gets along,” without calling attention to 
the fact that two-thirds of his or her possibilities are being 
wasted. The concern of philanthropy in the present state 
of knowledge is for the chronic dependent, forever in- 
capable of development. Foundations, the avowed pur- 
pose of which is “to promote human welfare,” allocate 
millions for study and aid of the feebleminded, the 
neurotic and the vicious, but scarcely one cent for the 
scientific study and aid of the gifted. And the State is nearly 
as unmindful of the gifted as private philanthropy is. 

What American education needs is a clear compre- 
hension of the extent, nature and origin of individual dif- 
ferences in mental caliber. The need is to measure the 
capacity of pupils, and to give to each in accordance with 
his capacity for learning and serving. At present the 
waste that comes from forcing upon small containers what 
can never be received, and from leaving large containers 
unfilled, in our schools, is unrealized except where mental 
measurement has partially illuminated the scene. 

What the gifted child needs is an education that will 
challenge his interest, will utilize to the full his power of 
learning, and will constitute a genuine opportunity for 
mental development. At maturity he needs the chance to 
be assimilated to that part of the world’s work which he 
alone is capable of doing. Under present conditions, there 
is assurance of neither of these things. 
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Binet rendered possible, for the first time in human 
history, the accurate appraisal of the mental caliber of 
human beings while they are still immature. It has al- 
ways been possible to estimate the “judgment” of people 
forty or fifty years old, after they have met the tests of life, 
but never before in the history of mankind was it possible 
to know with a high degree of certainty the mental qual- 
ity of children. The fact that this can now be found will for 
a long time be disputed and disregarded by persons who 
do not wish to believe that mind can be measured. In 
the end, nevertheless, the fact will be admitted and 
utilized in the social sciences everywhere. The new power 
over nature thus attained has unlimited possibilities for 
humane dealing. There is no point in human affairs at 
which its application can do more for the commonwealth 
than in the identification, fostering and development of 
gifted children. 








War Drums 
JAMES H. VAN ALEN 


Drums drums. 

I hear the beat 

Calling to the blood of youth 
Which reckons not 

That it must risk defeat 
To gain a victory. 

Drums drown the truth 
Of War’s futility; 

Youth only hears 

Their rhythmic thud 

But cannot see 

Earth drenched with tears 
Browned dark with blood. 
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Final Lightning 


JAMES E. WARREN, JR. 


Soon will the lovely cornice suddenly crumble 
Like shattered sand into the quaking street 

And jagged glass across the bloody pavement 
Gleam with the fiery sleet. 

Soon will the bronze-limbed boys in white forsake 
The quiet courts and sun and speeding ball 

To run through muddy fields, to throw hands skyward, 
To clutch — no thing at all. . 

Soon will the willows mirrored in park waters 
Stifle in ebon smoke and saffron gas 

No more to taste the drowsiness of August 

Nor hear the Aprils pass. 

Soon we who dream must terribly awaken 

In gentle places where the thunder comes, 

Our laughing eyes be torches of cold anger, 

Our hearts be foolish drums. 

And soon shall we who feared no final lightning 
Lie with our battleflags of folly furled 

And, with our fingers touching, sleep forever, 
Unworthy of the world. 
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George Grey Barnard 


DAN WILLIAMS 


O AMERICAN man of art has labored more pro- 
digiously to bring great sculpture to great numbers 
of people than has George Grey Barnard. He has made 
several fortunes, and thrown them profligately at the 
altar of his ideal. He has survived incredible hardships, 
yet declined easy wealth because it would deviate him 
from his course. With savage pertinacity he has held to his 
aim of becoming a great democrat speaking, through his 
sculptures, to the people of the world. He might long ago 
have retired in affluence, yet because of this ideal, his 
mightiest work remains uncompleted for lack of funds. 

At seventy-three, Barnard toils at the most gigantic 
work of sculpture ever attempted by one man, a giant 
arch to peace, one hundred and ten feet high. There are 
thirty powerful figures in the arch itself, and a score of 
others in a front plaza. So far, Barnard thinks sculpture 
has glorified war and incited youth to kill. He is resolved 
that the world will have at least one great monument to 
peace. The figures in his arch are humble people, made 
heroic by their affliction. It is actually a theatrical per- 
formance whose actors down through time will enact 
their tragedy of war for all who see it. 

Unrecompensed for his eighteen years of work, con- 
ceived on the night of the World War armistice, he has 
put three hundred thousand dollars into his war and 
peace project. He has mortgaged his home. And he still 
must have over four hundred thousand dollars more to 
perpetuate his plaster in marble. 

Barnard’s bid to become a master craftsman began 
when, at the age of nine, he found a dead cardinal near 
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his home in Illinois. Hoping to preserve the beauty of 
this bird, he painstakingly skinned it, fashioned mud in 
its shape, sewed the skin about it and put it on a perch. 
That was in 1872. Before this boy was twelve, he had 
stuffed thousands of birds and animals for others — some 
as large as bear and elk. He took his pay in duplicates 
which he formed into a museum of his own, numbering 
twelve hundred creatures. 

Later George modeled the head of his sister out of the 
swamp clay. It was deeply admired by the neighbors and 
there was some thought that he might become a sculptor, 
but the elder Barnard, a Presbyterian preacher, was poor, 
the town small. George was apprenticed for a compulsory 
three-year period to a jeweler to learn engraving. In three 
months he had achieved such skill that his employer 
hurled his engraving tool across the store in disgust that 
he had already been outdone by his pupil. 

At seventeen Barnard went to Chicago and found work 
engraving watches. In a year he had saved seventy-five 
dollars and determined to enter the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute. The sculptor at the Institute at first discouraged the 
untrained youth, but finally told him to make some copies 
of existing sculptures to prove his aptitude. When he saw 
the copies, he was amazed at Barnard’s natural talent 
and admitted him at once. 

Barnard was a magnificent young animal, not tall but 
with powerful shoulders, a head as rugged as Jack 
Dempsey’s, wild curling hair, an ingratiating but re- 
clusive smile, an affectionate nature and strong stubby 
fingers. The girls in his class, noting that he always missed 
lunch, brought him food. He thanked them but never ate 
it. They put fruit behind his easel, but he never touched it. 
He was driven to salvaging food where he could find it, 
and he lived in a wretched room on the river-front which 
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was always partially flooded. Yet at this time he refused 
an offer of five thousand dollars a year to design new type 
styles for a type manufacturer. 

His interest was solely in sculpture, and he was soon 
given two commissions. With the three hundred dollars 
proceeds, he went to Paris, and, with several hundred 
others, entered competitive examinations for one of three 
places open in the Beaux Arts. While at the Beaux Arts, 
Barnard spent months on a clay figure of a boy, which he 
worked on in his shabby studio. Somehow, word of this 
remarkable piece of sculpture had gotten around Paris, 
and one day Alfred Corning Clark, president of the Singer 
Sewing Machine company and a millionaire art col- 
lector called at Barnard’s attic studio. Barnard was out, 
but Clark saw the statue and left his card, with a warm 
invitation to come and dine with him. 

Barnard went, and was received with a sumptuous 
banquet. He had been living for weeks on rice which he 
soaked at night in his wash basin and boiled each morn- 
ing, but this evening he ate his fill. After dinner, the 
millionaire said: “I saw your Boy. I liked it. What do 
you want for it?” 

“IT don’t know if it’s worth anything till I see it in 
marble.” 

“Pll take the chance. Would four hundred dollars be 
enough as an initial payment?” An attendant brought in 
a tray loaded with shining gold pieces. The boy’s eyes 
widened. 

The manufacturer smiled. ““Give me your purse.” 

“I haven’t any,” the ragged youth told him. 

‘Well, you can put it in your pockets.” He turned his 
pockets inside out. They had no bottoms. 

**Well then, give me your handkerchief!” He had none. 

In humorous despair, Clark poured the gold in his own 
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monogrammed handkerchief, tied it, and thrust it in the 
young sculptor’s hat. 

When the statue finally left his attic and he received 
nine hundred dollars profit, Barnard quit shivering at 
night. For months he had used his own covers to keep 
the wet clay of the statue moist in summer and prevent 
it from freezing in winter. He now left the Beaux Arts 
and undertook various commissions, among them the 
famous Brotherly Love statue in honor of the Norwegian 
singer, Skovgaard. 

In those days the bohemian life in Paris was a kind of 
ritualistic compulsion. Barnard hated conventions, among 
them the extreme bohemian convention of unconven- 
tional living. He met temptation with fanatic abstemious- 
ness, working ceaselessly, sleeping little. 

About this time there came to Barnard’s studio a bare- 
foot old man who had walked all over Europe. Barnard, 
distressed by the man’s destitution, had him get up on his 
table. There flashed then into his mind a concept of the 
struggle between the higher and lower natures of man. 
He sent for a model who had posed for an earlier work, 
and when he came said: ““Tobia, get up there and put 
your foot on him. Act as if you were just temporarily 
triumphant in a life and death struggle.” 

The result was the massive Two Natures of Man group 
which is the first to meet the eye of the visitor entering the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York. It took eight 
months to do this group in clay. The work went on cease- 
lessly in a studio dark except for the vague rays from a 
small window. Barnard worked by scant light, seen 
through squinting eyes. He did this to obtain the inner 
moods of these battlers and to school to this severe 
sculptural method eyes which yet at seventy-three are so 
strong he needs no glasses when he works. 
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This long, titanic labor was to reveal a marked trait 
of Barnard, his power to win the devotion of everyone 
who works for him. He regards himself as a hand laborer 
and with grim idealism shuns snobbishness. The young 
Italian, Tobia, had posed for many months when a for- 
eign sculptor appeared. “You were bound to me for my 
work when I left, Tobia,” he said. ““Return and finish.” 

The model had come to feel himself an actor in a great 
spiritual achievement. He demurred. The Count per- 
sisted. Tobia, a government model, had to go. 

It was winter. The foreign sculptor made him pose 
nude in a chill, damp studio. The young Italian developed 
a cold. This passed through various stages until the man, 
once a giant, lay, a human skeleton in the last hacking 
stages of tuberculosis. 

One morning the older of the two men in the Two 
Natures group came flying to awaken Barnard with terror 
in his eyes, exclaiming, ‘“Tobia! On the table!” 

Barnard leaped out of bed. Downstairs he found the 
consumptive man, stripped, standing on the table in his 
old posture, grim and as immobile as the lasting image of 
himself in marble at the Metropolitan now. He had stolen 
from his bed in his night clothes. With his last frail 
strength he had let himself down to the ground by a drain 
pipe and made his way afoot the long distance in the chill 
early morning darkness to the studio. 

The young man, semi-delirious, tried to explain that he 
regarded this work as an imperishable thing of the spirit 
which would give him immortality. Barnard dressed the 
wasted man, picked him up in his arms and bore him back 
to his hospital bed. Shortly after, he died in Barnard’s 
arms on the way to his home in Italy. 

It was while hoping for funds to put his Two Natures 
in marble that Barnard met a young woman from Boston, 
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Edna Monroe, whose mother maintained a home, popu- 
lar among the American artists, overlooking the Luxem- 
bourg Gardens. Cold to women during his years of 
poverty, the sculptor now fell deeply in love. A rival 
brought flowers frequently. Barnard, feeling an impulse 
of overpowering competitive admiration, pawned his 
watch for one hundred and twenty-five francs and spent 
all of it for a wagon-load of flowers which he sent to the 
young lady. This grandiloquent gesture captured her 
admiration. Persisting, he finally won her as his bride in 
1895. They have had three children, two grandchildren. 

Up to then, he was unknown as an artist. The time for 
the Salon exhibition, the great annual field day for artists 
in France, approached. Competition for places was hard. 
Rodin, the greatest sculptor of the period, had heard of 
Barnard. He visited his studio, was amazed by the gar- 
guantuan Two Natures and by five other figures. 

Barnard said he had only the Two Natures but added 
that the committee would not come to see it. 

“IT am the Committee!” exclaimed Rodin. “I want all 
of these.” 

Six figures were carted to the Salon where Rodin 
ordered the attendants to move his own exhibit and put 
the American’s in its place. The work brought this un- 
known sculptor acclaim around the world. Even the 
conservative Le Temps said: “‘Study these sculptures at- 
tentively and you will find them to be works of astonish- 
ing genius.” Barnard was now thirty-one, but the great 
Two Natures and Brotherly Love had been completed in 
clay before he was twenty-four. 

In 1900 he received the Gold Medal of the Paris 
Exposition. His friend, Alfred Corning Clark, had begged 
him to stay in Paris. He wanted to give Barnard a walled 
villa near the Invalides in Paris and endow him with 
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fifty thousand dollars a year for life to permit him to 
produce great sculpture. But always there was the demon 
pride in the man, the self-sufficient toiler seeking to make 
his own way. He determined to go back to America, 
where for a time, he took St. Gaudens’ place as professor 
of Sculpture at the Art Students’ League in New York. 

As Clark had feared, Barnard was a prophet without 
honor in his own country. America then preferred the 
decorative in art and shied at Barnard’s dynamic ideas. 
He prepared to leave for Oklahoma to join his brother 
Evan as a farmer. 

It was just then that a great chance came — to do the 
sculpture for the new capitol of his native Pennsylvania. 
Barnard at once conceived a vast democratic project 
glorifying each of the major types of manual toil in 
Pennsylvania. He was assured seven hundred thousand 
dollars to carry out the dream and sailed for France where 
he could hire skilled artisans and find suitable models. 

The colossal work required colossal studios. The work 
proceeded for a year. Then one day the waters of the 
Loire flooded the town of Moret, near Paris, hurled from 
their bases and broke up clay and plaster statues which 
had cost sixty-eight thousand dollars. Barnard, after he 
had led the rescue of hundreds of marooned citizens and 
organized relief, began to build up the broken statues. 
He was in full swing again when news came that his ap- 
propriation had been cut in half. He worked on. Pres- 
ently his monthly payments from Harrisburg stopped. He 
could get no explanation. Weeks passed. His many work- 
men were unpaid. Finally word came that grafters had 
embezzled all the money the Legislature had granted 
him. His workmen, faithful, went on without pay. 

To keep his work going, Barnard turned vigorously to 
the quest of medieval art. His family was nearly destitute. 
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He sold medieval treasures to dealers and used the profits 
to keep his sculptures going. Every alternate “find,” 
however, was added to Barnard’s private Gothic collec- 
tion. Finally, Professor Seligman of Columbia, hearing of 
his plight, raised a fund of one hundred thousand dollars 
by way of loan to permit completion of the Harrisburg 
group. Barnard was given an unprecedented ovation by 
the people of Pennsylvania, but he received in the end 
less than the cost of materials and labor. 

This work, however, brought him the commission to 
do his great Lincoln. His mother had been born next door 
to Lincoln’s home in Springfield. Hating the conventional 
emasculation of Lincoln, Barnard decided to portray 
Lincoln as a man of the people. He plunged into years of 
research. He covered the whole trail of the Emancipator’s 
life. He pored over photographs, finding a few which had 
not been retouched. Saturated with the spirit of the man, 
he searched the country for a model and found him in the 
Kentucky backwoods where Lincoln had engaged in the 
toil which had shaped his body. 

The clothes which he put on the tall, ungainly Lincoln 
were untidy as were Lincoln’s in life. One bony hand 
clasped the other wrist over the abdomen, a favorite 
posture. Barnard had life casts of Lincoln’s hands. The 
feet — as the lasts and measurements of Lincoln’s shoe- 
maker showed them — were grotesquely large. 

When Barnard had finished, his figure showed a man 
profoundly of the people with a face as powerfully moving 
as any face of the sorrowing Christ. Former Presidents 
Cleveland, Taft and Roosevelt frequently visited Bar- 
nard’s studio while the work was in progress. It was so real 
to Roosevelt, that after the work was done, he stood before 
it and for minutes earnestly talked alone with Lincoln. 

A hurricane of controversy arose when the statue was 
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exhibited. Robert Todd Lincoln called the figure an 
insult to his father’s memory. American artists rose up 
against its uncouthness. Those who knew Lincoln, how- 
ever, praised Barnard’s work in the highest terms. The 
long fight made upon him by fellow artists brought great 
unhappiness, which was never assuaged by the fact that 
in placing replicas of the statue or heads of Lincoln in 
many museums, he cleared one hundred and thirty 
thousand dollars. 

Much of this Barnard used to create an ideal museum 
to house his magnificent collection of Gothic art. This 
he called the Cloisters, opened in New York in 1914. 
Barnard himself laid the brick of the arches in the chapel. 
Hundreds of persons visited his collection of art treasures 
weekly and Barnard, despite the fact that he had gone 
heavily in debt to build it, gave the proceeds to the relief 
of widows of French and Belgian artists killed in the 
World War. In 1925 the Cloisters was sold to the Metro- 
politan Museum. Its art treasures have been transferred 
to the new Gothic museum which Mr. Rockefeller has 
established in his Fort Tryon Park in New York. 

Barnard was fifty-five, and so well situated he could 
have retired, when he began work on his war and peace 
panorama. He plunged into the great project, stopping 
between times to execute paying commissions for Mr. 
Rockefeller. 

Into the Cloisters had gone his earnings from the 
Lincoln. He had put further large sums into a second great 
Gothic collection, which he still has, paying gigantic 
storage fees while hoping for post-depression buyers. 
One of his finds, a beautiful altar, turned up in a field 
near Toulouse, France, sold ta the Boston Museum for 
sixty-eight thousand dollars and in 1925 built Barnard’s 
present home — the only one he has ever owned. 
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Here Barnard receives friends and interviewers. Alone 
with some worldly-minded companion before the giant 
fireplace, he is a rare raconteur. He has great personal 
charm, abetted by a preternaturally youthful face and 
presence, extraordinary blue eyes, a voice with the deep 
rich tones of an organ, and always in his lapel the red 
ribbon of the Legion of Honor. 

Rarely will Barnard work at his sculptures in the pres- 
ence of any but his workmen or members of his own 
family. But on occasion, with an intimate, he may show 
his eerie power, holding before him in hands trained to 
separate activity small lumps of clay. Swiftly and simul- 
taneously the clay in the left hand assumes the form of a 
male while that in the right grows into the miniature of 
the female figure. 

He may open a drawer of an ancient secretary and 
take out a diminutive clay model, discolored by the years. 
Half an inch high, it is his first model of one of the colossal 
groups at Harrisburg. Yet it contains all of the many 
figures to be sculptured. It is his custom to begin very 
small and point up the figures larger and larger. 

Barnard normally lives the life of a near recluse sur- 
rounded by his immediate servants, the artisans em- 
ployed by him on his arch and the guards of the Cloisters. 
He has few recreations. He seldom goes into the city 
proper, but closely reads newspapers, books and maga- 
zines. He attends the neighborhood picture show. When 
his family is in the country he often goes to an Automat 
restaurant. He dislikes the artificial even in stimulants to 
gayety. 

His mighty arch is set up in plaster in an old cathedral- 
like power house. Originally he hoped to build this com- 
mentary on war with gifts no greater than one dollar 
each from Americans everywhere. Great committees were 
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formed but became inactive. The public is forgetful. One 
man volunteered to build the monument if a small bronze 
plate somewhere recorded that it was in memory of a son 
killed in the great war. Barnard declined. This monu- 
ment is in memory not of one boy but of every son and 
unborn son of every war yet fought or to be fought. So the 
giant plaster continues to await four hundred thousand 
dollars to turn it into marble. At seventy-three, Barnard 
runs his titanic race against the disintegrating vandal, 
Time. But his great theater in stone transcends method 
or period. It is timeless, just as the man — one of the few 
who have an ideal and stick uncompromisingly to it — 
is timeless. 





Josh, of the ‘Territorial Enterprise” 
IRVING CORYELL 


N 1848 a hardy group of pioneers laboriously climbed 
over the high Sierras from California into the un- 
known Territory of Nevada. Once at the feet of those 
lofty peaks, they founded the town of Genoa. Some ten 
years later, in 1858, a now unknown printer founded a 
weekly newspaper and called it the Territorial Enterprise. 
Meanwhile Carson City had been settled, and, sensing a 
more fertile field, the printer moved the paper to that 
town in 1859. 

In this same year a great cry welled up in thousands of 
throats. “Gold in Washoe!” It was heard from San 
Francisco to New York — from the Yukon to Cape 
Horn. The rush was on to Sun Mountain. The Comstock 
Lode was worth millions — nay — billions! Virginia 
City, on Sun Mountain, sprang up over night, gained 
population phenomenally. True to its itinerant career, 
the Enterprise moved to Virginia City in 1860. It located 
at the corner of A Street and Sutton Avenue. 

On March 2, 1861 Joe Goodman, in partnership with 
Dennis McCarthy, bought the paper and took over the 
editorship. Goodman was young, handsome and reck- 
less. Prior to his acquisition of the paper, Goodman had 
been a contributor to the Golden Era, a literary magazine 
published in San Francisco. He wrote with a pen dipped 
in acid. Both bullets and pi were part of a journalistic 
career in Nevada, and editors needed courage. Goodman 
had more than his share. 

Along with the pioneers, bad men, lawyers, saloon 
keepers and prospectors, Rollin M. Daggett drifted into 
town and helped with the editing. He hurled vitriol 
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right and left and was disdainful of the havoc he wrought. 
Dan DeQuille took over the local news, which perhaps 
explains why he always carried a bowie-knife. An office 
boy and a Chinese cook who spent his spare time chasing 
a pastry-loving devil, completed the ménage. 

The office itself was a disreputable place — a shanty 
with a lean-to extension on the rear. It was cold in winter, 
hot in summer, and leaked badly when it rained. It 
was fitted with bunks, and the staff lived there. 

A telegraph line had been strung, tree to tree, from 
San Francisco. It was unreliable to an astounding de- 
gree. All of the stage drivers, when they had any me- 
chanical trouble with their coaches, would cut off as 
much wire as was needed to repair wheel or brake. Con- 
sequently most of the news came into the Enterprise office 
via the Pony Express, which was the only reliable source 
of news. It brought in dispatches on new settlements, dis- 
coveries, Indian raids, and the slave question. 

The Enterprise, under Goodman’s guiding hand and 
fearless policy, gained in readers and in influence. It be- 
came a daily on April 24, 1861. Goodman’s trick was to 
exaggerate everything. Rival editors came in periodi- 
cally for a literary trouncing. One Goodman called a 
“‘walking whiskey bottle,’ and another a “Fenian imp.” 
All of the staff had an indifference to news as news. Dis- 
patches were colored to please the lusty, bawdy, hell- 
roaring miners. Often a dispatch would be pushed aside 
to make room for a tall story. Stories of a fictitious na- 
ture were reported as fact in the news columns, and local 
color and names were used. Often, this would arouse 
the wrath of the possessor of the misused name. One day 
Colonel Calhoun Thompson was enraged over the use of 
his name. He armed himself and stomped into the 
Enterprise office. Everyone but the office boy was out. 
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‘Are you the editor of this sheet?” the Colonel roared. 
The boy reached into a drawer and leveled a pistol at the 
Colonel. “Sure,” he replied easily, “Anything to say 
about it?” Thompson fled. 

The Enterprise maintained a bulletin board and dis- 
patches were posted as soon as received. Crowds col- 
lected in front of the office for the latest developments. 
The news of the disaster at Bull Run was one of the many 
stories on which the Enterprise scored a scoop. By 1862 
the paper had the largest circulation on the Coast, and 
was the most quoted paper in the West. It was running 
nip and tuck with the fine Sacramento Union in prestige. 
As befitted its conquest, it moved to a new brick and 
iron building on C Street. 

One day Joe Goodman received a contribution signed 
Josh. Josh was apparently a miner at Aurora (a number 
of miles away) and he asked no pay for his sketch. Good- 
man published it, and the miners roared their approval. 
It was ironic stuff — about George Turner, then chief 
justice of the territory, and a very vain man. The sketch 
purported to be a lecture delivered at Aurora by Turner. 
Its title was Professor Personal Pronoun. The correspondent 
finished by saying that he couldn’t report the lecture in 
full as the type cases had run out of capital I’s. 

On July 4, 1862, another piece came from Josh. It 
burlesqued a Fourth of July oration, using all of the 
stock patriotic phrases in absurd order. “I was sired by 
the Great American Eagle and foaled by a Continental 
Dam” it began. Goodman thought it was great. He 
wrote Josh a letter offering him twenty-five dollars a 
week to work for the paper. A short time later Josh 
(Samuel L. Clemens) reported for work. He told Good- 
man and DeQuille that he had been a lieutenant in the 
Confederate army. However, he had received so many 
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contradictory orders that he had resigned. “I am per- 
fectly willing to fight for either the United States or the 
Confederacy,” he said he had written to his commanding 
officer, “but the damned uncertainty as to which side I 
am fighting on is killing me with anxiety!” Here was 
salty humor — the kind that the Comstock could appre- 
ciate! Goodman complimented himself on his choice. He 
proceeded to instruct Sam as to how to write his articles. 

“On the Enterprise,’ Goodman said, “we never say 
‘it is reported’ or ‘it is alleged.’ Always say ‘it is.’ You 
may have to back it up with a gun, but it preserves pub- 
lic confidence.” Goodman meant it. He differed with 
Tom Fitch of the rival paper and fought a Nevada duel 
with him. In a duel of this quaint type both parties kept 
shooting until their guns were empty. He wounded 
Fitch in the leg, crippling him and making of him a fast 
friend. Goodman was a dead shot. 

By this time Virginia City had a population of forty 
thousand — twice that of present day Reno. Profanity 
was the popular language, and the journalistic element 
had it developed to a fine art. Even the mule drivers 
stood aghast at their fluent flow. Clemens topped them 
all, for in addition to the phrases he picked up on the 
Lode, he had brought an inexhaustible, different and 
spectacular vocabulary with him from the Mississippi. 
Of roughnecks there were plenty, and of bad-men, too 
many. Sam Brown, Langford Peel, and many lesser 
lights swaggered around town at all times. Once Peel, 
haled into court for trial, was fined. He said he had no 
money, and grasping the judge’s whiskers firmly in his 
hand, beat that worthy gentleman’s head against the 
wall. History records that the judge considered the fine 
paid. But even the bad-men avoided trouble with the 
newspaper men. They considered the journalists “‘bad 
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medicine,” as the Piute Indians of that section would 
say, for Goodman, Daggett and DeQuille were fearless 
physically, and were all dangerous with firearms. 

One day DeQuille wrote his Solar Armor story. It was a 
highly technical yarn about a hood that had a circula- 
tion of fluid chemicals which kept the wearer cool. He 
built it up and concluded by saying that its inventor 
started over thirty miles of desert on a test in a tempera- 
ture of one hundred and seventeen degrees. When he 
failed to arrive at his destination a searching party was 
organized. They found him frozen to death in the desert 
and the rescue party had to chop the icicles away before 
they could bring him in. Believe it or not, the London 
Times picked up this item and spoke editorially of equip- 
ping British Tommies in tropical service with the Yankee 
Heat Armor when it was perfected. The Comstock en- 
joyed this quirk even more than the original story. 

Then DeQuille wrote another, even taller than the 
last. It was a weird tale of a magnetic center in the valley 
that pulled stones together and shot them apart again. 
He dwelt on electrical propulsion and repulsion. This 
yarn created a furor in scientific Germany, and De- 
Quille began to receive letters requesting more informa- 
tion addressed to Herr Doctor! He disclaimed all knowl- 
edge, whereupon he was accused of professional jealousy 
regarding his secret discovery. 

Clemens watched this, and then in order to avenge 
himself on a coroner against whom he had a grudge, 
wrote his Petrified Man story. He claimed that the cor- 
oner pronounced the man as dead three hundred years, 
and described the position in which he was found as “a 
reflective pose” with the right elbow resting on one knee, 
the fingers extended, and the thumb touching the nose! 
After this story his fame was assured. Many others fol- 
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lowed. Some seemed so plausible that they were picked 
up by California papers with whom the Enterprise ex- 
changed. So cleverly were the facts arranged that only 
by a reshuffling did the joker appear. So well were the 
stories liked that Clemens went to Goodman and told 
him that he wanted to sign his articles. Mark Twain was 
the name he preferred —to the Mississippi pilot it 
meant two fathoms, safe water. Goodman consented and 
on February 2, 1863, Mark Twain was born. 

The circulation of the Enterprise doubled, and doubled 
again. It could make or break any man on the Coast. 
When the question of statehood for Nevada arose, Bill 
Stewart, the best lawyer in the Territory, drew the state 
constitution. To his chagrin, he found that he was not 
alone in his desire to become the first Senator from 
Nevada. All thirty-six members of the Legislature were 
of a single mind. Stewart set about the superhuman task 
of defeating the adoption of his own constitution. He 
toured the entire Territory appealing to the honest 
miner on the grounds of a technicality he had discov- 
ered, to defeat the bill. The Enterprise assigned Mark 
Twain to cover his stumping tour. Twain dubbed Stew- 
art “The Honest Miner” and reported Stewart’s speech 
as always the same, and that it was driving him crazy. 
He pled with Stewart, in the Enterprise columns, to 
change a comma here and there, to rephrase a sentence 
now and then in order to preserve Twain’s sanity. This 
by no means pleased Stewart, nor did the fact that his 
speech would be reported flanked by one column in 
which fossilized snails were blasted out of rock and in- 
dignantly bored their way back again, and by another 
column in which a fish caught in Steamboat Hot Springs 
died of exposure when removed! At long last the bill was 
defeated. Stewart had won. Although Stewart later re- 
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organized his political lines and clinched the Senatorial 
post, and hired Twain as his secretary in Washington, 
he never forgave him for the “Honest Miner” drubbing 
and their association in Washington was short lived. 

All theatricals played the Comstock at Maguire’s Opera 
House. Due to the scarcity of women in Virginia City, 
they were well attended. Critics DeQuille, Goodman 
and Twain were the supreme arbiters. 

Mazeppa, played by Adah Isaacs Menken, came to 
Virginia City. The critics attended the performance. 
They expected to laugh at the Menken, to call her a 
circus performer due to the finale in which she was tied, 
almost nude, to the back of a stallion and carried up a 
runway. But when the performance was over they si- 
lently returned to the office, to vie with one another in 
extravagant praise. She became the fast friend of the 
little group during her stay. When the Menken left, 
Maguire withdrew all of his advertising and printing 
from the office due to a prior argument with Goodman. 
The staff claimed that Maguire had insulted the Men- 
ken and demanded that he send her an apology. Ma- 
guire withdrew the customary press passes. A fight was 
what the paper wanted. The critics paid their dollars for 
tickets. If the show was good, not a line about it appeared 
in the Enterprise. If it happened to be bad, it was un- 
mercifully drubbed. After a while Maguire wanted to 
call a truce. The Enterprise insisted that he send the apol- 
ogy to Miss Menken, which he did. The paper kept its 
perfect record of never having lost a fight. 

One of the citizens, in order to atone for a night of dis- 
order, contributed a sum of money to what the Enterprise 
was pleased to call the Conscience Fund. Due to other 
nights of revelry by other citizens, the fund grew. The 
question of disposal of the money arose, and the sugges- 
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tion of a school caught the fancy of the population. Go- 
ing to school was about the only thing that most of the 
miners had never done. But finding a teacher was the 
real problem. A young graduate of Harvard, not at all 
strong, decided that he would like the post better than 
mining. Doubt was expressed as to whether he could 
handle the “boys.” 

Opening night came, and found him standing in the 
yard, where most of the pupils had congregated. Two of 
them were tossing a ball, and all were waiting for the fun 
to start. “Boy,” said the schoolmaster to a burly miner, 
“ring the bell.” The miner stared at him insolently. 
The teacher drew a revolver from his belt and quickly shot 
the hand ball. The miner rang the bell and thus educa- 
tion came to the Comstock! 

Goodman went to San Francisco on a business trip, 
leaving the editorship to Mark Twain. Anxious to uphold 
the honor of his office he traded insults with a rival edi- 
tor. A duel was arranged. George Turner (Professor 
Personal Pronoun) leaped at the chance to get back at 
Twain. A new law had made dueling a two year prison 
offense. Turner issued a warrant for Twain’s arrest. The 
Governor, friendly to Mark Twain, gave him a twenty- 
four hour start before having it served. Twain fled to 
San Francisco, where he wrote a series of sizzling articles 
on civic corruption for the Enterprise. Goodman pub- 
lished them, remarking that if Twain could stand them, 
he could. The San Francisco chief of police filed suit 
against the Enterprise and tried to seize all copies entering 
the city. The latter move zoomed the paper’s circulation. 
It was the first time that suit had been entered against 
the Enterprise and the Comstock considered it the act of a 
great booby. In Virginia City one fought, one didn’t sue. 
Later, however, the action was dropped. 
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In 1864 the paper took up the crusade for statehood 
and forced the adoption of the constitution. The fact 
that a mountain (for all life was concentrated around 
Sun Mountain) had been made a state pleased the boys. 
They thought it the most colossal of all practical jokes. 
Washoe’s three votes ratified the Thirteenth Amendment 
and Nevada definitely became a Union state. 

On April 11, 1865 the Enterprise was the first paper in 
the far west to print the news of Lee’s surrender, and 
later, of Lincoln’s death. 

In 1865 the mines began to fill with water and specu- 
lation in mining shares became feverish. It was out of 
this alarming gambling, rather than out of the mining 
itself, that the immense Hearst, Fair, and Mackay for- 
tunes were made. Mining became hazardous. Sometimes 
it was impossible. Sutro’s scheme for draining the mines 
by means of a tunnel to the river was still in an embry- 
onic state. Then another great cry welled up in thou- 
sands of throats. “Gold on the Reese. Sell out your 
claims and come to the Reese. Better then the Comstock 
ever was.” Fantastic stories! But the crowd went. Vir- 
ginia City declined. By 1866 it was practically deserted. 
The Enterprise suspended publication, an act sincerely re- 
gretted by every newspaper on the west coast. 

And so the story of the Territorial Enterprise ends. With 
its suspension America lost one of its most human and 
colorful newspapers, staffed with a great abundance of 
talent, understanding its readers thoroughly, fitting its 
community to perfection. 

Today all that remains of the Enterprise is its legend, 
a dozen or so copies scattered in libraries in California 
and Nevada, and the credit for having given free rein — 
the only thing that could have developed his talent — to 
Mark Twain, America’s greatest author. 





Acetylene Torch 


ISRAEL NEWMAN 


Here fire, a few-inch jet of it, 
Is a sharp edged saw 

Cutting metal like birch wood: 
Fire with wind in it, 

Blue, cobalt and a ghost 

Of violet 

Sawing steel, 

Cutting through girders 


That can bear the strain of eighteen thousand pounds 
Per square inch. 


What is fire that it cuts steel 
And in an instant is nothing? 


I-beam and T-section, 
Channel-iron and plate, 

Their sawdust is the same: 
Their sawdust is grains of light. 





Pocket and Pictorial Journalism 
HARRY SHAW 


HE REMARKABLE success of the pictorial maga- 

zine, Life, recently astounded the public and, by 
their own admission, the publishers themselves. Yet that 
audience has always existed; and in recent years techni- 
cal, journalistic, and educational developments have 
quietly laid the foundation for just such a publishing coup 
@ état. In fact, the success of Life and of other pictorial 
publications is due to the very character of modern 
education. 

Today, new sciences and new arts explore the still 
shadowy reaches of the physical universe and psychology; 
social processes of great subtlety and significance move 
under the surface of daily events. New knowledge accu- 
mulates so rapidly that it becomes the possession of an 
intellectual cult, while the great masses of the people are 
left in comparative ignorance, the very complexity of our 
civilization making it impossible for them to be au courant 
with all that is happening in the world. But that is not all: 
even the intelligent few have been forced to confine their 
activity to fields narrow enough for them to achieve some 
modicum of authoritative knowledge. It is a common- 
place to hear of the scientist, or jurist, or professor who is 
learned in his chosen field but comparatively ignorant 
of the processes going on in the world about him. 

With the newspaper become a reference work and the 
magazine become so comprehensive that it has to be read 
by a committee, modern man is definitely checkmated in 
his attempt to keep in view the “moving picture” world 
in which he lives. If he turns to books for solace, he is 
again frustrated, because more books are being published 
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on every conceivable subject than at any other time in 
history. In this era of specialization, merely to wade 
through the literature of any one field is a lifework. 

Unfortunately, intelligent man cannot simply cover up 
and let events and ideas go by unheeded. Usefulness, and 
happiness itself, in this fermenting world demand an in- 
creasing ability to understand the manifold aspects of 
life, a more sophisticated, more widely inclusive culture. 
The wife with a family and social duties or the husband 
with a profession or business does not have time to acquire 
a liberal education on the side. The result is that. most 
have to be content with a glaze of semi-culture, a back- 
ground sufficient to afford a partially adequate under- 
standing of the general forces and the events that occur 
daily as an expression of them. 

But if the problem is acute for men and women who 
are on a relatively high cultural level, it is even more criti- 
cal for the great number of people who make no con- 
certed or intelligently directed efforts toward understand- 
ing the complex civilization of which they are a part. 
Their plight is very real and constitutes a pressing edu- 
cational problem. But it has not gone unheeded. Inspired 
hardly by altruistic aims, rather by the possibility of ex- 
ploiting a unique publishing field, a new journalism 
based on the needs and the intellectual standards of this 
huge audience has been evolved, suddenly in recent 
months, to pour forth in a deluge of pictorial and digest 
magazines. 

In an attempt to find a medium as direct and emo- 
tional as the word-of-mouth communication of earlier 
times, publishers have hit upon pictorial representation. 
The cave-dweller who first scratched his rude drawings 
on a scrap of skin or pat of clay was the original Hearst 
as well as the original Grant Wood. Pictures have, and 
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always have had, intimate sensual values, as sensual and 
direct as a cry of hunger, and universal appeal. A picture, 
whether a landscape or a human body, is comprehended 
at a glance because it represents impressions common to 
every eye. That explains the universality of a picture: it 
is the same for all, but each sees in it his own meaning 
because he brings to it his own vision. . 

The first written language was pictures. Through the 
centuries, however, language has become complicated sys- 
tems of symbols which no longer have any direct relation to 
the objects and feelings they express, but are arbitrary or 
abstract in their significance. The language of ideas has al- 
ways belonged to an upper stratum of intellectuals. During 
the World War we were astounded to discover that millions 
of men recruited for service were illiterate. Many thou- 
sands of young people are leaving school each year with- 
out having acquired an academic education: they lack 
both the ability and the desire to do any considerable 
amount of intelligent reading. The publishers of the pic- 
ture magazines have shrewdly come to realize that there 
is a more democratic educational medium than the word, 
within the grasp of both lettered and unlettered, that has 
already been enthusiastically accepted. The American 
public has become picture-minded. Nearly two hundred 
years ago Henry Fielding wrote: “‘But as for the bulk of 
mankind, they are clearly devoid of any degree of taste. 
It is a quality in which they advance little beyond a state 
of infancy. The first thing a child is fond of in a book is 
a picture, the second is a story, and the third a jest. Here 
then is the true Pons Asinorum, which very few readers 
ever get over.” Pictures are, as they have always been, an 
elementary, direct medium of communication and in- 
struction. 

Moreover, with the introduction of the radio, reading 
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has decreased even in fairly cultured homes. The ease of 
oral communication relaxes the demand for enlighten- 
ment or for escape through literature or pseudo-literature. 
Broadcasters would and do claim that the radio brings 
plays, short stories, and lectures into the home which are 
as good as, and perhaps better than, those which might be 
read. Further, they argue, if such “literature” were not 
broadcast there would be a distinct educational loss, 
because among the larger part of the populace no com- 
pensatory reading would take place. To this sound and 
compelling argument there is little answer except that 
such passive receptivity inevitably encourages mental 
laziness and presages an even greater popularity for 
television than radio itself now has. 

Motion pictures also have prepared the way for the 
picture magazines. Movies have become the national 
amusement, and are a mode of communication by which 
news, drama, history, and humor are transmitted to 
widely diversified audiences all over the world. American 
audiences can enjoy French, German, or Oriental films 
with no more English subtitles than the text accompany- 
ing the pictures in Life or Look. 

Not only the radio and the motion picture have condi- 
tioned the public to pictorial representation. In the pub- 
lishing field this popular medium has been exploited 
by newspapers drawing a large part of their circulation 
from semi-literates. The tabloids for years have been gain- 
ing circulation and revenue by publishing numbers of 
pictures with little textual matter. Millions of “readers” 
of tabloids rely on pictures for news. Even the full-size 
newspapers, to meet competition (and aided by improved 
facilities for the transmission of news-photos) are adding 
pictorial material daily. In this way they satisfy, perhaps, 
many a person of intelligence and conscience who has re- 
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frained from reading tabloids, but who is drawn by the 
inescapable lure of the photograph. 

Advertisers long ago recognized the popular appeal of 
pictures. For years cartoon strips and humorous sketches 
have been used to overcome sales resistance and whet 
the desires of people for boxes of this and bottles of that. 
Huge corporations have given much-prized pictures to 
childish collectors who send in box-tops and coupons. 
Such publications as The Comic Weekly and the American 
Weekly are important to advertisers largely through the 
shrewd use of pictures. Rotogravure and “comic” sec- 
tions are in demand as carriers of advertising messages. 
And even more significant is the fact that the most popu- 
lar nation-wide advertising contests of the day are based 
upon a study of pictures. 

The schools themselves have succumbed. Opened to 
large numbers of children unfit for academic training, or 
children who would once have been considered unfit, 
they have been compelled to develop correspondingly 
broad educational theories, methods involving an in- 
creasing use of visual aids: pictures, models, illustra- 
tions, and maps, especially in such subjects as history and 
literature, which heretofore made heavy demands on 
reading ability. Emphasis which was formerly put upon 
the first of the three R’s is now largely given to pictorial 
representation. The motion picture and radio in primary, 
secondary, and tertiary classrooms have become actually 
a part of the curriculum in some cases. Secondary school 
children are given courses in motion picture discrimina- 
tion. They learn in progressive schools to write radio 
scripts, prepare plays for radio, and actually to broad- 
cast. William S. Paley, president of the Columbia Broad- 
casting company, recently wrote: “Millions who do not 
read extensively have found it relatively easy, in the last 
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few years, to absorb from their radio a wide knowledge of 
economics, of health precepts, of sociology, of national 
and international politics, of home management, dietet- 
ics, child psychology, and even of the drama and modern 
literature.” 

Such a statement is undoubtedly true in part. But the 
schools which accept it wholeheartedly and apply its 
principles in their classrooms are partly responsible for 
the fact that the Bureau of Educational Standards of Ohio 
State University reports that the average American adult 
reads less than an average of one book a year. Habits of 
non-reading formed in school are not easily broken. In 
an attempt to bring education up to the minute and 
down to the level of the average pupil, the schools, hith- 
erto supposedly the guardians of our culture, are aiding 
in the destruction of reading skill. 

Yet another factor which has contributed toward mak- 
ing the public aware of the picture medium is the indus- 
try and enterprise of the manufacturers of cameras and 
films for amateur photographers. Millions of people are 
taking their own snapshots and “home”’ moving pictures. 
As a result of the recent perfection of the candid camera, 
a great new wave of enthusiasm has been born. An ama- 
teur may, with a few weeks’ practice, produce realistic 
art of a sort that might be worthy of publication. No art 
medium was ever before so easy. Life, recognizing the 
value of “‘reader”’ participation, regularly publishes pic- 
tures submitted by amateurs. 

The cumulative result of all these influences, gradually 
infecting the organs of public instruction, has been to 
make the picture more powerful than the word in the 
society of today. And the pictorial magazines are cleverly 
riding on the crest of this tidal wave. They explore foreign 
countries, and scientific and historical fields with their 
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busy cameras. They satisfy the popular demand for de- 
tailed, intimate information, for the “inside” story, the 
particular. They give concrete information about people 
— who they are, what they look like, what they do; 
about personalities of the stage, the screen, the world of 
politics; about criminals, victims of automobile accidents 
and earthquakes, debutantes, starving coal-miners, Chi- 
nese peasants, English princes, peoples at war and peoples 
in civil strife, scientists, and polo players, and babies, 
just babies. They deal with people and they answer curi- 
ous questions. Any publication doing these two things, 
and doing them well, assures itself a long and highly 
profitable career. 

What will be the effects of the picture magazines on the 
public? Will the pictorial medium generally be considered 
the most promising agent in the homogenization of 
peoples that has yet been developed, an inevitable and 
inescapable need? Or will it prove to be another step in 
the process of killing a general desire for sound reading, 
a sort of shellac applied to immature minds to cover their 
deficiencies? It is too soon to attempt to evaluate the 
results of this vast program of visual education. As with 
every other example of easier learning or easier living, 
its immediate effect probably will be an era of mental lax- 
ity. But no generalization can adequately explain the 
varied effects of the distinctly different types of picture 
publications that have appeared. Coronet may foster the 
growth of a legitimate interest in art; Life may offer its 
readers a well balanced, intelligently edited pictorial rep- 
resentation of current developments, in contrast to the 
sensational material to be found in Look. But like every 
other form of publication, and perhaps to a greater de- 
gree, the pictorials are liable to abuse. Astute publishers 
may easily imitate the successful pictorials of the present 
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with low-grade productions that will make existing pic- 
ture magazines seem works of art. Assoon as an idea has lost 
its original novelty and force, it tends to seek the level of 
the most profitable audience. This is exactly what has 
happened in the field of the digest magazines. 

The dilemma of modern man, confronted with an in- 
creasing amount of reading material in every field of 
knowledge and checked by the multiplication of agencies 
uniting to defeat his efforts to do sound reading, has bred, 
as an attempted solution, not only the pictorial maga- 
zines, but the digests as well. In the time of Plato or 
Aristotle it may have been possible for one man to com- 
prehend the knowledge of his world. But today even the 
most cultured person is of necessity a specialist. The di- 
gest publications cater to an audience which believes that 
culture derives from breadth rather than depth of knowl- 
edge. In order to satisfy the demand of its audience for a 
broad selection of material in an eminently readable 
form, the digest has turned to the simplification and con- 
densation of material already published in another form. 

The digest trend is as deeply founded in the literary 
and journalistic tendencies of the recent past as is the 
pictorial. We have experienced a glut of “outlines” pur- 
porting to give the history of all time in the confines of a 
single book; of “‘stories”’ of art, philosophy, or entire civili- 
zations; of culture in a handbag or an overcoat pocket. 
Monumental works were reduced to popular size, novels 
were condensed to a thousand words. The whole field of 
economics was put conveniently into an “outline for 
rapid review,” apparently so that it could be mastered 
between lunch-hour and the cocktail party. The sale of 
books by H. G. Wells, Hendrik van Loon, and Will 
Durant have borne testimony to the plight of the culture- 
thirsty public. 
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The first venture into condensation in the magazine 
field was Reader’s Digest. Re-publishing from the best 
publications material in précis form, it offered the harried 
reading public a panacea. Digests were cleverly written, 
and actually succeeded in giving the pith of the original 
articles from which they were made. The cut-down form, 
the précis, originated in diplomatic circles as a means by 
which secretaries could submit to busy, or lazy, diplo- 
mats brief but exact condensations of important cor- 
respondence. Applied to such wordy, “padded” writing, 
the précis may add to the clarity and force of the original. 
When, however, it attempts to condense a scientific, real- 
istic, or literary article or volume it may well become 
merely another agent of modern pseudo-culture. 

Yet it is impossible to dismiss the digest magazine. The 
success of Reader’s Digest has for years been as phenomenal 
as the recent success of Life. Thousands of well educated 
people have tried to keep pace with expanding areas of 
knowledge through confining their reading almost en- 
tirely to one or two magazines of the digest type. In one 
issue of a pocket-size magazine they can find competent 
abstracts of leading articles from some thirty reputable 
magazines. Not only would the majority of digest readers 
be financially unable to buy an equivalent number of 
publications, but they would be unable to find time to 
read thirty full-length articles each month. These readers 
are content to let the staff of the digest publication edit 
and select their reading for them. In effect, the bulk of 
their reading is done by proxy. 

As with the pictorials, it is possible only to suggest what 
this movement toward condensation implies. In a nation 
sold on such short cuts to culture as have already been 
described, anything which promises to make the acquisi- 
tion of culture easier receives attention. The digest maga- 
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zine has an immediate appeal for people who make coffee 
in a cup of hot water, buy cocktails and baby’s food 
ready-mixed and their clothing ready-made. In a society 
whose morals are based on the glorification of work and 
the derision of leisure, it is astonishing that the vast major- 
ity seem to feel that knowledge can be obtained without 
struggle, and wisdom without thought. Millions may 
spend two or three hours several times a week at movies 
but can find no time to think for themselves. They read 
editorials for ready-made political or social opinions, 
columns from which they expect truth in a phrase, book 
reviews instead of books. They prefer to accept the smooth 
generalizations of the radio commentator rather than to 
read further than the newspaper headlines; they sit 
through ninety minutes of a slushy, sexy version of some 
great novel whose only relation to the movie may be in 
its title. They demand a “‘quick-ie” or “black-out” in- 
stead of vaudeville or review, a short-short instead of 
merely a short story, a novelette rather than a novel 
(with the notable exceptions of two sentimental escape 
novels). 

Those who spend much of their lives en route, ‘‘on the 
hoof” to or from their jobs, find by sad experience that on 
train, subway, or street car there is usually just enough 
time to open book, magazine, or paper, thumb through 
to the article or section that they wish to read before 
they have to get out, get in, or change trains. There is a 
pressing need for magazine or newspaper that can be 
pulled out of pockets and read at once without wasting 
time, and without elbowing a neighbor. Tabloid-size 
newspapers and the digest magazines have filled this need. 
Everyone — housewives waiting for dinner to cook, 
nurses on tedious night duty, actors fretting between 
scenes, lawyers waiting for the next case to come before 
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court, students waiting for a class — has precious min- 
utes that can be utilized by a convenient reading me- 
dium. The cut-down periodicals, compact in material 
and form, have the same low air resistance as the rest of 
our streamlined age. 

Are the digests having a beneficial effect on our reading 
habits? One answer, and perhaps the best, is that cer- 
tainly some reading is better than none at all. The com- 
bined circulation of all the so-called “‘quality” magazines 
published in this country is less than a half million. 
Reader’s Digest, culling its articles for the most part from 
these better magazines, is reaching a million people who 
otherwise would have no contact at all with quality maga- 
zine articles. It is true that knowledge, like butter, may 
be spread so thin that no one can taste it; the digest, like 
the pictorial magazine, may satisfy the appetite for cul- 
ture with its partially false promise of sophistication and 
thus atrophy the intelligent general reader’s desire for 
solid food. But the very existence of a craze for knowledge 
is significant, and a good digest which may partly satisfy 
this mania cannot wholly be condemned. 

On the other hand, the enormous popular success of 
the digest form flooded the market with cheap imitations. 
The vast majority of these are quite dissimilar to their 
reputable ancestor except in digest size; but the pocket- 
format has so seized the public imagination that some 
thirty publications of almost identical dimensions may be 
seen displayed on current newsstands. Beyond that, they 
have nothing in common, for nothing is alien to their 
columns. Digests are slapped together in every conceiv- 
able field, with articles on every subject in which the pub- 
lic is emotionally interested. The names of most of them 
are partly explanatory: Health Digest (‘Every intelligent 
person is — and even the unintelligent should be — in- 
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terested in keeping healthy in body and mind... . 
Keeping healthy is largely a matter of keeping up with 
the new discoveries that are constantly taking place in 
medicine, chemistry, physiology, and surgery”); Current 
Digest (‘outstanding articles of the month”); Psychology 
Digest; Science Digest (““A monthly record of progress in 
the world of science”’); World Digest (. . . ““The editors 
will act as your personal secretaries . . . ”); Fact Digest 
(‘Best thoughts of the month”); Digest and Review; Con- 
sumer’s Digest (“The enlightened consumer is a necessary 
encouragement to merchandising integrity’); Sexology; 
Books in Brief; The Book Digest of Best Books. Many imita- 
tive digests are crudely edited; their information is care- 
less and not authoritative; their purpose is to pander to 
popular superstitions arising from modern science, to peo- 
ple’s interest in adventures, phantasy, sex, pseudo-psy- 
chology, and the culture-craze. Since the first digest 
magazine secured contracts with the majority of the bet- 
ter periodicals, these imitations usually have nothing but 
second and thirdrate material to draw upon. The conclu- 
sion must be that such digests create a distaste for really 
sound reading. 

Yet the digests, like the pictorials, have an important 
and potentially legitimate place in modern journalism, 
for if the digest magazines in general act as stimuli to 
reading, no valid objection can be made. The pictorials 
may be more than an easy visual satisfaction, an appeal 
to the eye rather than to the mind. They may prove an 
important educational medium, for, having a universal 
appeal, the picture magazine that is carefully edited may 
go into home, or school, or office and draw the attention 
of every person of any age of both sexes. Pictures may 
even become an international language, another great 
bond in the mutual understanding of peoples. And the 
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damage to be feared cannot outweigh such idealistic 
advantages. But if the digest and pictorial magazines 
destroy a desire for reading; if they make us lose sight of 
the fact that to understand a subject is to dig through it 
to its elements; if they induce the belief that there is a 
royal road to learning — they cannot be considered an 
entirely healthy development. 

However, they are with us, and with us to stay. They 
belong to the very spirit and temper of the times. 
The democratization of learning demands that facts 
be made known; our civilization, seeking to avoid 
drudgery in everything, is not likely to believe that clear 
observation, sound reflection, and accurate judgment 
cannot be reduced to the level of the general public. The 
best digests and pictorials are filling a need not met by 
any other publications, though even the best have, and 
will continue to have, obvious disadvantages. But support 
of the better digests and pictorials may eventually lead to 
the elimination of the more unworthy. ‘Those who deplore 
the elemental, emotional, democratic appeal of the pic- 
torial and digest magazines as giving the average man 
more passionate, unshakable conviction than sound in- 
| formation and intelligent thought, may resign themselves 
to being labelled obscurantists and tories. 




















A Wild Currant Bush 


CHARLOTTE KELLOGG 


Seven years he watched the bush at the canyon head 
Where the sea-wind tugged at the root: 

He loved its crisp, cool spread 

Yet felt its lack of height, its dearth of fruit. 
Then the March moon, whole and fire-white, 
Swept over the coastal hill, 

Flooding the slopes and the leas. 

The new unearthly splendor drove down sight 
Below the blazing redwood spires, below the still 
Lit levels of the cypress screen, 

Below the fire-veils trailing from the trees. 


But even along the deep ravine 

The live light flowed: 

In its steep misty bower, 

Completely luminous, t e wild bush glowed 
Like a strange, an elemental flower, 
Each trefoil leaf a beryl flake of fire; 

The daily opaque dress, the cool veneer, 
Effect that shields the yet unready eye, 
Was burned away, 

The holy flame was clear. 

The mystery centered in the crystal bush. 
Consumed to incandescence, it foretold 
That wide clairvoyant day 

When time will focus the miraculous lens, 
Until in sea and hill and in ourselves, 

In the entire shrouded earth, 

We shall behold 

The burning of the outer fire. 
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Spring Peepers 


FRED SCHUNK 


T IS the curse of the nature writer’s craft that he must 
forever be telling of birds, beasts and plants of which 
his readers know little or nothing. He must constantly 
halt the smooth flow of his narrative to insert descriptions 
of what his subject is and how it appears. Unless he be 
uncommonly skilful all sparkle is taken from his essay 
by this process, and its joints show badly. Fortunately, 
the spring peeper is well known. For those few who do 
not know him, or who live in a region so poverty stricken 
as not to support one frog pond, it is enough to say that 
he is a loud advertisement with little to back him up since 
he is scarce an inch in length. He is tan colored with 
darker pigment on the back in the form of a maltese cross 
whence derives the specific part of his Latin name, Hyla 
crucifer. On his fingers and toes are adhesive pads. From 
this you know he belongs to that group of tree climb- 
ing batrachians called the tree frogs who do their sing- 
ing from elevated perches on trees and shrubs. If you 
have ever wondered at the vast discord arising from some 
roadside pond, or sought in vain for a mysterious night 
bird whose note you loudly hear, but which you never 
see, then you already know something of the spring 
peeper, Hyla crucifer. 

I heard a peeper call for the first time this year just as 
the last piece of water-soaked ice swung slowly into the 
current, and then, more and more rapidly, moved out of 
the pond and down stream. It was spring rejoicing at 
winter’s departure, though not often are the seasons so 
well synchronized. After this there was a silence which 
lasted several weeks until the March rains were under- 
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way, and the last furious onslaught of winter repulsed. 

Beginning with the first wet day in February his voice 
is heard louder and louder until by mid-March it forms 
a mighty paean to the coming spring. It is he and his kind 
whose shrill voices wake the woodfrog, and set green 
frogs quarreling furiously in every pond. From their 
choir lofts in alder, hardhack and kinnikinnik they chant 
at the wedding rites of the slow moving salamanders of 
the genus Ambystoma. A little later they attend the 
ceremonies for members of their family. It is true the 
wood, pickerel and leopard frogs have voices of their own, 
but they are not mellifluous ones. They are mere mut- 
tered affirmations to the preacher’s query. The love talk 
of the green frog, for instance, sometimes sounds like a 
brawl between two angry animals. How often have I 
tramped at night over wet mold through drizzling rain to 
attend the rites. How often have I peered, with the aid of 
an electric lantern, into the little pond at one end of the 
marsh at the bustle of life and fevered love enclosed in that 
small space. Spotted salamanders are everywhere resting 
upon the bottom or lying side by side with hedonic glands 
exciting the egg-swollen females into more ardent love. 
These are lizard-like creatures as long as the span of your 
hand; they are chocolate brown and yellow spotted, but 
have a slow gait, amphibious habits and a soft scaleless 
skin unlike the lizard. Each spring they migrate to the 
ponds in great numbers to court, to mate, and to cover 
submerged branches with eggs embedded like buckshot 
in a huge, gelatinous mass which they secrete. 

Among the algae-covered water plants and the rotted 
branches of fallen trees are other animals. Crayfish, bear- 
ing heavy burdens of young beneath the tail segments, 
bow themselves out of the spot light with hurried modesty. 
Water boatmen row frantically away; and fat pollywogs 
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or tadpoles with hawk bill, fat belly and the popping eyes 
of those who have fed disgustingly well scurry into deeper 
water. Red-spotted newts, the English sparrow among 
salamanders, are common. Tough, hardy and not very 
handsome he is everywhere found in lakes and muddy 
pondholes, and in the laboratories of biologists who praise 
him for his hardiness. Fishermen swear because he steals 
their bait from hooks. A peeper floats upon the surface 
with his legs asprawl. Even as I watch, the love in him 
becomes too great to be restrained: Me... Me... 
Me . . he shouts to any of the all too few females who 
may be near. His throat swells until it becomes a throb- 
bing, translucent bubble nearly as large as the rest of him. 
He stops, but his throat continues throbbing from the 
intensity of his efforts. 

Though the courtship soon ends, though egg-laying 
has long been finished, Hyla keeps on with his song as he 
will until it is almost time for crickets to take up the 
nocturnal cry. Whenever there is a hint of rain, no matter 
how distant, whenever a shadow fills his pondhole with 
purple he must whistle. If a cloud passes before the sun 
he regards it as a signal, or if a wet breeze blows, he is 
sure to start and to get others calling too. Every night his 
thicket must be filled with sound until it become a 
Walpurgis-night when: 





Flies and midges all unite 
With frog and chirping cricket, 
Our orchestra throughout the night, 
Resounding in the thicket! 


Is not the flush of pleasure we get at sight of the clean 
beauty of windflowers, or from the smell of wild apples, 
and the sound of toads’ trilling, the equivalent of the 
peeper’s joy at rain or shadow? 
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What I have written before brings me nearly up to 
date. Our calendar by the Julian system means little, 
for the dwellers in Hylaea do not go by it. For them it is 
the time of year when alder catkins dangle limply from 
their stems like golden phalli hung out to dry, and strew 
the winds abundantly with pollen, for the smaller, 
brighter colored, female aments are in a receptive mood. 
The phoebe is the latest arrival among the birds. Ducks 
spread inland from the Delaware and Susquehanna riv- 
ers. Stellaria blooms in waste places, while in our gardens 
the crocus covers bees with cloth of gold. As I approach 
the pond — it is the same one — I hear peepers. A grand 
disharmony; supreme individualists attempting a rhap- 
sody. Each sings a single note; all are falsetto. As I top 
the slight ridge west of the place, they stop as at a signal 
for just as a pebble tossed into a pool spreads ever widen- 
ing ripples which do not cease until the whole surface is 
disturbed, so a solitary passerby causes a quiet to spread 
that reaches the farthest edge of a colony of frogs. How 
often of an evening do I silence a valley full of peepers 
merely by walking the road which traverses it. Peepers so 
far away that they could not possibly have heard my 
steps stop with the rest. Even though they seem so heed- 
less they, nevertheless, have one ear open for their 
brother’s treble. If he stops then so do they. My shadow 
sends large and medium sized tadpoles scurrying for cover 
as I look into the water to see what changes there are. 

There are few differences to note. Some water plants 
are becoming green; water striders now go about in 
tandem. The pool still breeds its amphibian eggs, but 
they are only a little advanced for the water is still quite 
cold. Noting these and seeing no others I go to a dry spot 
under a tree and rest in the sun. The tadpoles recover 
from fright, move into shallow water and do likewise. 
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One of the larger frogs makes a slight disturbance on 
the surface as he comes up for air. He chuckles once, then, 
after a pause, gives a whole series of husky gutturals. I 
imagine President Taft’s famous chuckle was much like 
this. Following him one peeper, bolder than the rest and 
farthest from me, gives a few questioning notes in an 
undertone. Receiving no encouragement for his tentative 
efforts he soon quits. Silence for a while. Then one on this 
shore tosses caution to the wind and raises his voice 
loudly, sturdily and unselfconsciously, but if I move he 
stops instantly and waits until there is quiet before he 
starts again. This goes on for perhaps five minutes when 
the chorus takes its cue. When first you listen it seems a 
simple repetition of a single note, but soon the ear sepa- 
rates it into feet of two beats each. I think this is no illu- 
sion. One beat results as the air shuttles from mouth to 
lung past the vocal chords, and the other from the exha- 
lation of the air. This soon grows monotonous, and the 
tired ear seeks variety. It fits words to the music, the 
peepers seem to sing: she weeps . . . she weeps... 
she weeps . . . howneat . . . howneat . . . howneat, 
or when some voices intermingle: tiddledeewinks . . . 
tiddledeewinks . . . tiddlewinks . . . In the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch region they are called “knee deeps” since 
that is what they are fancied to say. It is a pleasant con- 
ceit. They are knee deep in spring. 

How different it is when you listen to a crowd of 
peepers. Then there is a vast variety of notes. Distance 
takes off the sharp edges and turns falsetto into pleasant 
tenor. The number of words is equally great. If you listen 
carefully you will pick out many roulades, or you may 
pick and choose among the notes until you have music of 
an entrancing sort. You may have it sad or gay, slow or 
fast according to your mood and to the day. After a while 
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you will agree there is no finer counterpoint than this. 
And this is how real music should be; this is how our 
symphonies and choral pieces should be written. A few 
notes to guide the fancy of the audience so that it can 
fill in with the finest music imaginable. Give us a few notes, 
a pitch and let us do the rest. Even as music is written 
today the finest parts are composed by the listeners them- 
selves. Some people are too literal minded to do this, and 
this is why they do not weep or cheer at what they hear. 
You will find the same principle true in all the arts. 
The preceding paragraph fills a pause in the vernal cry. 
Perhaps they are uneasy at my presence, or perhaps some 
sound unheard by me, or a subtle change in light in- 
tensity causes the silence. It may even be that they, by 
agreement, stop at intervals and listen for sounds fore- 
telling danger to themselves. Whatever the cause after a 
short intermission the lovely shrilling begins anew from 
the point where it left off. One in among the hardhacks 
rolls his r’s in droll Scot fashion: pree . . . prrreep. . . 
prrreep . . . prrrreep, again and again. Another cuts it 
short like this: pip .. pip. . pip. . until I learn 
to recognize his voice and return to it with ease after 
aural excursions in that wilderness of sound. You may 
walk the streets in our cities forever without finding 
two humans who are alike. No more will you find two 
peepers here whose voices are the same. Their whistles 
vary as much as do the efforts of the song sparrow. Prrrr- 
ceeeve says one, and all the rest are silent and attentive. 
So I remain all afternoon under my tree like one of those 
Agrippaeans Herodotus describes who lived in the coun- 
try beyond the Scyths. “Each of them dwells under a 
tree, and they cover the tree in winter with a cloth of 
thick white felt, but they take off the covering in the 
summer-time.” All afternoon I listen to Hyla. In the 
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intermissions I stare about curiously at others in the 
concert hall: at a brown spider who moves towards me 
through the curly brown grass, at a wasp-like insect with 
red abdomen and yellow-striped antennae, and at the 
hosts of canker moths fluttering everywhere like detached 
portions of last year’s oak leaves. 

The days follow each other gracefully into oblivion. 
The aments of alder are faded and drab, but cherry 
leaves are yet scalelike, and lie close to the branch as if a 
squirrel had bitten triangular portions of the bark ex- 
posing the cambium. Elms and maples are in bloom. Each 
day I come to gaze in wonder at the beauty of the red 
maples in the valley’s bottom. Is there anywhere in the 
world a swamp more beautiful than this? Does vernal 
earth anywhere have a rosier flush? A delicate red gauze, 
almost atmospheric in quality, covers every tree. It is as 
if a host of cochineal insects had stained the thin-barked 
twigs. Those breath-taking reds contrasting so strangely 
with the gray barked twigs are the staminate flowers just 
coming into bloom. Some trees are all staminate, others 
are pistillate or a mixture of both and are orange in hue. 
In the swamp a peeper cries: “Weep, weep but not for 
sorrow, but for the beauty of spring in red maple 
swamps.” 

Even before sunset the peepers are in full cry, but as 
darkness increases, as the alder, kinnikinnik and button- 
bush begin to lose their individuality and merge into a 
darker and darker purple mass, other musicians begin. 
These are mostly soloists. Prominent are the toads who 
travel each spring to the water’s edge, there to court and 
reproduce. One would not suspect the musical possibili- 
ties in a toad’s uncouth frame until his long shrill, tremu- 
lous whistle has been heard. Recalling evenings in June 
I picture bubbles of music following each other in strings 
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through the damp air enclosed in the valley where toads 
are trilling. I estimate each series as being eight yards 
long. If the night is moist tree frogs or rain toads, rheu- 
matically sensitive to humidity, soon begin to call throat- 
ily from tree to tree where they are clinging by their ad- 
hesive pads. And at last, long after dusk has departed, 
long after night has clothed everything in cool obscurity 
the Chaliapin of frogdom condescends to add a few notes 
to the great volume of the choir. The bullfrog squatting 
on some half submerged log gives those mighty belchings 
so impressive in spite of their inanity: 
JUG-O-RUM JUG-O-RUM 

Slowly and with ponderous accent he repeats. This is the 
climax; night holds nothing more. It is well to leave. 





Nomadic America 
CHARLES MAGEE ADAMS 


E HAD not had a distinguished career, had ac- 

cumulated no large fortune, attained no outstand- 

ing place in his profession. As a matter of fact, he was 

virtually unknown outside his rural county. Yet when he 

died he received coveted space in metropolitan papers. 

He was news, because he had spent his eighty-four years 
in the same house where he had been born. 

Most of us in our middle years have moved several 
times since we first saw the light of day, and expect — or 
hope — to move several more times before we finish the 
race. We take frequent moving as a matter of course, a 
normal part of present day living. America, in fact, is a 
nation of transients. Nor am I thinking only of homeless 
wanderers, itinerant workers, machine-age nomads in 
trailer houses, but of people with presumably established 
homes, whose names appear in city and telephone 
directories. 

The Browns are an example. Mr. Brown earns a tax- 
able income as an accountant. His family has all the 
appearance of an established home — furniture of their 
own, five attractive children (also their own), and a good 
house rented in a pleasant residential section. There is 
nothing “fly by night” about them. They seem the back- 
bone of a community. Yet during nineteen years the 
Browns have moved no less than twenty-six times, from 
city to city scattered across the country. With an average 
stay of little more than seven months in a place, I should 
say they must be classified as transients. And there are 
hundreds of thousands of Brown families in the United 
States, owning their household equipment, earning a 
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good living, making friends, seeming to be established 
members of the community, yet flitting restlessly from 
place to place. They do most of the spring and fall apart- 
ment swapping in our great cities. Every industrial town 
has its share of them, who come, stay a few months, then 
depart. Even in comparatively stable suburban villages, 
like my own, the population turnover is bewildering. 

Is this roaming hither and yon just another result of 
the depression? To a certain extent, yes. Unemployment 
and the prospect of something better elsewhere have 
caused many settled families to pull up stakes the past 
few years. But, on the other hand, the depression has 
forced those who would have moved to stay, for want of 
trucking charges and a month’s rent. Indeed, it is the 
prosperous times that have brought real epidemics of 
moving. When jobs are plentiful and credit easy more 
people succumb to the wanderlust than in the lean years. 
So the national yen for frequent change of scene can 
scarcely be laid at the door of economic emergency. 

Not that we lack reasons, most excellent reasons, for 
being on the move. When distant pastures beckon we 
explain that their alluring greenness is all quite rational. 
Another town, another state offers a better job, more 
salubrious climate (Florida and California, please note), 
greater educational facilities, more congenial contacts. 
And lighting up this apparent logic with the rosy glow of 
adventure is our pioneer tradition. “America is still a 
young nation. The bold spirit of the frontier has not been 
snuffed out by soft living.” We cannot shoulder rifle and 
axe as our forefathers did, and there is no virgin wilder- 
ness beyond the dim horizon. But we like to think we are 
setting out with the same high daring, even though we 
merely stow our duffle in the car and leave the furniture 
for the instalment house to repossess. 
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We moderns owe a great deal to the man with axe and 
rifle, but what drew him deeper into the wilderness was 
not always the bright face of adventure. He often took to 
the trail because it was easier to go than to stay. Ele- 
mentary as it was, life in the frontier settlements had its 
problems other than Indian raids — disputes over land 
titles, contagious disease, backwoods politics, crop fail- 
ures, dubious neighbors, crime. Whenever these plagued 
a settler he could escape them by pushing on. Cheap 
land was always to be had, and he was not encumbered 
with possessions. By temperament and circumstance he 
was least prepared to cope with the difficulties arising 
from contact with his fellows. So when he plunged deeper 
into the wilderness he was frequently taking the line of 
less resistance. 

I have a strong suspicion that this has a counterpart in 
our current urge to be on the move. Essentially the 
problems of the frontiersman were earning a livelihood 
and making personal adjustments. Those have not 
changed. Most of us still face the same basic difficulties. 
Only their names are different. The man with axe and 
rifle said the country was becoming too crowded. We 
say a town is “washed up.” To move is to take the line of 
less resistance. But pushing on seldom brought a solution 
of the frontiersman’s problems. Sooner or later the settle- 
ments caught up with him, repeating the same old diffi- 
culties. Nor does moving assure us a permanent solution 
of our problems today; it only postpones them, for the 
stubborn reason that we carry them with us. That is often 
true of earning a livelihood. 

A familiar type of small business man comes to a town, 
and opens a business of his own. His place -is attractive, 
his goods well chosen, his prices tempting. He makes 
money. For a time it looks as if he were going to show his 
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stodgy competitors how business should be done. Then he 
runs into some normal difficulty, and instead of sticking 
and solving the problem, he sells out, moves on to another 
town, and repeats the process. I happen to know a young 
man whose record is typical. His personality and back- 
ground put him in the “going places” bracket. Starting 
at fifteen dollars a week, he has topped six thousand a 
year. But during the nineteen years he has been on his 
own he has worked for thirteen different firms, and in all 
but two or three instances has parted company with his 
employers because of “‘boss trouble.” Whenever friction 
developed he chose to find a new job rather than stay and 
lick temperament. 

The automobile trailer has thrust the question of root- 
lessness on popular attention. The forecast, that within a 
few years half the population will be living in peripateti- 
cal houses, has startled people otherwise indifferent to 
the matter into uneasy thought: real estate owners about 
the security of their investments, public officials about 
the source of their tax revenues, and a few detached ob- 
servers about the broader social consequences. 

Of course the trailer merely dramatizes a familiar sit- 
uation. Rootlessness was a peculiarly American problem 
long before houses took to wheels. During the depression 
the transients who roamed from city to city in search of 
work, or just roamed, seriously complicated the ad- 
ministration of relief. In prosperous times itinerant agri- 
cultural workers who move up and down the West with 
the crops and seasons create a baffling social problem. 
And, contrary to complacent belief, this rootlessness is 
not confined to the ‘‘submerged third.’’ It is not always 
the result of economic necessity, but can be traced much 
more often to the human factor. The vogue of the trailer 
has been interpreted as a reaction to high-cost housing. 
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But that is only a partial answer. Many trailerites would 
not take up permanent residence even though that were 
cheaper. A house on wheels means freedom from fixed re- 
sponsibilities, a chance to escape unpleasant situations 
easily and quickly. This reluctance to pay the price of 
permanence, more often personal than money, is the 
basic cause. Having the security of roots and freedom 
from fixed responsibility are antithetical. Each has its 
penalties and rewards. 

The widespread tensing of industrial relations is one of 
the more serious of these penalties. ‘To be sure, a problem 
so vast cannot be explained by one simple fact. Mani- 
festly, what is needed to compose the differences between 
management and labor is a clear understanding of the 
situation by both parties. But the conditions for such a 
clear understanding are wanting in the atmosphere of 
transiency that still surrounds so many industrial cen- 
ters. Managers often are not at branch plants long enough 
to become familiar with local problems. Many employes 
are only temporary residents of the community. The 
plant itself can be — frequently is — moved if the man- 
agement loses, and the men can move on to another city 
if they lose. In short, rootlessness creates a set of condi- 
tions under which either party can dodge a situation 
without too much cost or difficulty. It is no coincidence 
that capital-labor relations have become more and more 
troublesome with the growth of our great cities of 
transients. When people have to live with the conse- 
quences of their acts they are much more likely to weigh 
these. consequences before acting. 

When the history of the recent depression is written its 
most important political by-product will be listed as the 
entrance of the Federal government into unemployment 
relief for the first time in American experience. The su- 
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perficial reasons for this are known. States and cities 
could not cope with the acute relief problem. Accord- 
ingly, the Federal government had to shoulder the load. 
But why the states and cities were not equal to the burden 
is not so generally understood. Rootless modern living 
intensified the relief problem. 

In the nineties the country went through a depression 
nearly as severe as that of 1929. Yet relief was handled 
without the assistance of Washington. Cities were not so 
huge. People had not lost touch with the land. When the 
pinch came most of them managed to find subsistence. 
But by 1929 conditions had changed. Urban populations 
were swollen with millions who had no tradition of the 
soil. They were merely links in a long production-con- 
sumption chain. When that chain broke, they were lost. 
Some, to be sure, went back to the soil and subsistence. 
But most stayed in the cities, unattached units milling in 
an economic vacuum. Had they been scattered through- 
out smaller communities where, as a rule, life is more 
firmly rooted, our recent political history might be 
quite different. 

Much the same cause and effect pattern can be seen 
in the steady growth of the Federal power since the de- 
pression; through such legislation as Social Security, sub- 
sidized agriculture, and schemes for industrial and finan- 
cial control. Industry and finance can no longer be 
dealt with adequately by the states. They are now na- 
tional in scope. As far as it goes, that is a logical explana- 
tion. But it is not complete. 

Particularly where it touches individual citizens, the 
Federal power has grown because it is the only authority 
that can follow Americans in their wanderings. When a 
machinist may range from Bridgeport to Oakland and 
Detroit to Birmingham, state systems of unemployment 
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insurance and old-age pensions are not going to be of 
much value. In other words, citizens whose only perma- 
nent address is the United States must look to Uncle 
Sam for service. 

The more transient the population, the more necessary 
it is to extend the geographical scope of government. 
That principle has been emerging for years: the town- 
ship overshadowed by the county, the county by the 
state. Better transportation and communication are not 
the sole causes. The fact that so many of us have cast off 
town and state ties and are ranging the map as “just 
Americans” is also a reason too potent to be overlooked. 

Of course it is possible to exaggerate the symptoms of 
nomadism out of their true significance. The boom in 
trailers is not the only clue to be read. Others point in an 
opposite direction. 

The popularity of the regional novel is one. (A re- 
gional novel is, mysteriously, one laid in the West, South 
or New England; not in New York.) This may be a mere 
attempt to get the feel of roots vicariously. But I am in- 
clined to think it means something more substantial. 
There is, for instance, a man who spent a score of years 
in the employ of a concern operating nationally. Like 
many others, he had been transferred from branch to 
branch so often that he had no opportunity to become a 
permanent resident anywhere. But finally he reached a 
town that pleased him so much he bought a farm near its 
outskirts. When the next transfer came he told the com- 
pany specifically and pointedly what it might do with its 
job, and is now contentedly taking root. 

Persistent nomadism is far more harmful to the indi- 
vidual himself, than to his earning power or his contribu- 
tion to community life, however often it is argued that 
roaming brings self-improvement. We say we want to 
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widen our background, make more varied contacts, get a 
fresh point of view—all variants of the belief that travel 
is broadening. 

True, travel is broadening. That’s exactly the trouble 
with it. It adds little to the sum of personal equipment, 
and it spreads thinner whatever there was to begin with, 
for the broader a stream grows, the shallower it neces- 
sarily becomes. The habitual mover seldom wears well. 
He may make a favorable first impression with his ready 
fund of experiences and observation (he may even be a 
striking fellow for a time) but when he has told his stock 
of stories he is through. He has spread himself too thin to 
withstand the erosion of familiarity. 

This shallowing of the individual takes many forms. 
Among children it appears as wary wistfulness. Shuttled 
from community to community and school to school, 
they must steel themselves against unpleasant situations — 
always wanting yet never quite expecting security and 
friendliness. They become slick young people who lack 
the capacity for wonder. They have been too many 
places, seen too many things, to be caught in the spell of 
awe. They are simply self-possessed, realistic. What they 
try hard to disguise is that youth without the magic of 
wonder is pretty desolate. 

By the time he has earned his veteran rating, the con- 
firmed roamer has been everywhere and seen nothing but 
the surface of things. He can tell you where they say 
“mought” and where they say “‘woild,” where hominy 
grits and boiled dinner are staple dishes, that lawns are 
hosed in some places and sprinkled in others, that people 
sit on porches, verandas, or galleries, that some ride in 
busses and some in stages. However, why these differ- 
ences have developed and what they signify he can’t tell 
you. He is concerned only with the superficial. 
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At best, the filing tags we fasten to sectional peculiari- 
ties are only clues. The real differences between the parts 
of these diversified United States strike much deeper and 
are far more elusive. Significantly, too, most of them 
spring from the fact that a goodly number of people have 
stayed in one place long enough to evolve a way of living, 
to become individuals, not types struck off in a monoto- 
nous pattern. 

To test the truth of this, think back over people you 
have known and singled out, not the most successful but 
the most interesting human beings. With few exceptions, 
they will have lived in the same place for many years, 
indigenous to a locality. Among such personalities in my 
own gallery is the man mentioned at the outset, who died 
at eighty-four in the same house where he was born. He 
had the something we gropingly call “color.” In his own 
person he epitomized the mood and texture of his epoch 
far more vividly than a history could. He was not just a 
product of his background. He helped to create it. 

I know a woman who spent fifty years as a teacher 
within a radius of eight miles. Unswerving loyalty, 
dynamic independence, and salty common sense made 
her a figure not to be mistaken for standardized type. 
And another woman who was “Aunt” to most of the 
county where she lived her seventy-five years. Generous 
and wealthy, she might have been just a lady bountiful, 
but she was beloved for what she gave of herself. With 
wholesome sympathy and genuine wisdom she achieved a 
breadth and depth of living that few of us approach. 
Of a country banker whose abilities compare favorably 
with those of many urban financiers, a friend said, “I 
can’t understand why he wastes himself staying in the 
same small town.” Wastes himself? He earns a comfort- 
able living. His bank stood firm even in the earthquake of 
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1933. And he has built his life into that of his community. 
Perhaps our national history would be brighter for more 
such waste. 

The most naive are often the most sensitive to the in- 
tangible rewards of living in one place. Not long ago the 
Resettlement Administration undertook to move under- 
privileged survivors of an Elizabethan civilization from 
the Kentucky hill counties. The Washington planners 
blueprinted model communities set in fertile lowland 
acres. Compared with primitive cabins and stony moun- 
tain farms, the plan seemed a prospectus of paradise. To 
all save the beneficiaries; they would have none of it. 
Because they had put down roots, they had evolved a way 
of living that, despite its material limitations, could not be 
bettered by government bounty. Many a family which 
has sacrificed money or comfort for the satisfaction of 
staying in a beloved spot knows exactly what they meant. 
The real reward of taking root can not be expressed in a 
bank balance, de luxe plurhbing, or concrete roads. It is 
the steadying sense of belonging, of home. 

With our restless pioneering behind us, it may be that 
we shall one of these days address ourselves to the real 
business of settling America. The time seems propitious. 
We no longer have to keep pulling up stakes to get a 
broad perspective. Modern transportation and com- 
munication give each of us a balcony seat at the tragi- 
comic show the world puts on. And a show is always 
better when seen from the balcony than from the wings. 











Endurance 
FRANK ERNEST HILL 


There is the hard endurance of stone cities 
And the immutable mass of mountains; 
There is the fluent endurance of oceans 
Waiting out the years. 

These are strong; they will last beyond us —- 
We two, half dust, half fire, 

Who set our heels upon them 

And part their waters with iron prows. 
They will last beyond us — 

Except for this passionate peace, 

This exultation shared; 

That too will survive, 

Brooding on fallen cornices, 

Mountains broken by storm, 

Oceans rising in mist 

To seek another star. 
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The Anabasis of A. MacLeish 


MASON WADE 


HESE ARE hard times for poetry, and harder still 

for poets. The craft demands much of those who 
would be masters in it, and it has not been an easy task to 
achieve and preserve a personal integrity of intellect 
and emotion in our times. There have been few who have 
reached this goal through the turbulence and confusion 
of the age; few who weathered the War, with its disloca- 
tion of tradition and the old order, the boomday mad- 
ness, and the bitterness and melancholy of the lean years. 
Poets have been driven to two courses: outrageous asser- 
tions of their individuality, which meet with contempt or 
ridicule, or a huddling in the herd in search of comfort 
and praise from their fellows. The tendency of society 
toward some form of collectivism, whether Marxist or 
Fascist, is a threat to poetry, which is an individual thing 
and the achievement of an integrated personality. One 
man has made the journey through these years, and kept 
his craft inviolate. The story of his intellectual anabasis 
is moving; it is, in its way, a history of our times. That 
man is Archibald MacLeish. 

Step by step he has developed into the most significant 
and interesting poet now writing in America. A succes- 
sion of books brought him a small but increasing audi- 
ence, until finally Conquistador, his Pulitzer prize poem, 
won him a widespread critical appreciation. He has 
followed up this long epic with a series of social satires 
called Frescoes for Mr. Rockefeller’s City, a verse play, Panic, 
which was produced on Broadway, a ballet, Union Pacific, 
and more recently a book called Public Speech. These 
have made evident the American character of his talents, 
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his willingness to face issues confronting us at the mo- 
ment, his refusal to be both propagandist and poet, and 
his abilities as a master of his craft. 

What are the qualities in MacLeish’s poetry which 
justify calling him a major poet? First he is a master of 
words: he has a singular ability to get at the roots of 
language and to bring out the essential meaning. He is 
not, as Louis Untermeyer has said, “‘creating a new poetic 
language.” Rather he is recreating an old one, the Eng- 
lish tongue. By his skill in handling words, he draws out 
the richness which is latent in them, but lost to us because 
common usage has dulled their original life. The words 
MacLeish uses are everyday words, but he uses them so 
that they have all the force and vigor that was theirs in 
Anglo-Saxon and Middle English poetry, in Chaucer and 
in the Elizabethans. They become real, vital, and moving, 
instead of meaningless, worn counters of speech. In his 
poems we are startled by the sudden realization of the 
richness of the English tongue. It is this “penetration of 
the word,” this consciousness of the word’s power, 
dignity, mystery, and life, that make MacLeish’s poetry 
so effective. And since he possesses the fundamental abil- 
ity to handle words, which is the basis of metrics, the 
rest is also his. 

Cadence and rhythm are living things in MacLeish’s 
poetry; they flow and shift with infinite variety, yet 
always at one with his mood and thought. He uses a 
system of elementary punctuation based upon cadence, 
which includes only the full stop and the half and quarter 
pauses, but his mastery of technique is such that no 
punctuation at all is needed. This control of expression is 
craftsmanship of a high order. MacLeish learned his 
metrics in the school of Pound and Eliot. That much dis- 
cussed and variously valued poem, the Cantos, has served 
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him well as a textbook of versification. MacLeish was not 
the first to find Ezra Pound more important as an influ- 
ence than as a poet. 

So far the mere instruments of expression have been 
considered, but they are well fitted to the thought they 
convey. There is a very real content to MacLeish’s 
poetry, although a Marxist critic has damned it as the 
empty, if beautiful, mouthings of a vacuous romantic. 
All through MacLeish’s poetry we find an insistent desire 
to overcome the lack of communication between man and 
men, between man and the rest of creation. He is con- 
cerned with the great modern problem of the isolation of 
the individual. He strives to understand, to put into words, 
and thus to rediscover the earth and its marvels of air 
and light for his fellow men. This desire, this concern, this 
striving, are linked with a great sense of loneliness and 
frustration, to which Einstein’s concept of Space-Time 
has contributed. He is also highly aware of the spiritual 
and cultural rootlessness and restlessness, which are the 
American’s heritage.\MacLeish weathered the barrage of 
manifestos and programs which emanated from Paris 
in the last decade, and as a result he has a vast suspicion 
of any attempt to make literature run in grooves or to 
make it act as an instrument of social or economic 
thought. But he knows, too, the blind alleys into which 
many of his more sensitive contemporaries have wan- 
dered, and he scorns the pretty poetry of escape. 

His theory of poetry, at first inchoate, has been formu- 
lated in the course of an apprenticeship served under 
many masters. There is an early vague statement of his 
theory in a poem called Ars Poetica (1926): 


A poem should be palpable and mute 
As a globed fruit 
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A poem should be motionless in time 
As the moon climbs 


Leaving, as the moon releases 
Twig by twig the night entangled trees, 


Leaving as the moon behind the winter leaves 
Memory by memory the mind — 


A poem should be equal to: 
Not true 


For all the history of grief 
An empty doorway and a maple leaf 


For love 
The leaning grasses and two lights above the sea 


A poem should not mean 
But be 


The last couplet contains a valid and fundamental 
criticism of MacLeish’s poetry, which does not mean but 
is. In his work thought is fused with emotion, and both in 
turn with words, so that the hairsplitting analysis of 
modern criticism cannot be used successfully. The prob- 
lem demands a different technique: one must talk around 
the point until the point becomes clear by elimination. In 
1931 MacLeish amplified the somewhat nebulous theory 
set down above and wrote in prose a more elaborate and 
profound one. In an essay called Nevertheless One Debt, 
an introduction to a collection of work by young poets, 
he discusses the plight of the poet in the modern world. 
He postulates that the era of individualism which began 
with the Renaissance has now closed, and that society is 
now in actuality more important than the individual. 
According to this essay, heroes and geniuses alike dis- 
appeared after the great Romantic death agony in the 
opening years of the nineteenth century. He comments on 
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the intellectual mirrors of Mallarmé, the gazing crystal 
of Parnasse, the religious doubts and classical escapes 
of Arnold and the English, calling all these aspects of the 
same thing: poetry’s turning inward and away from the 
world. More recently MacLeish has satirically heralded 
the poet of our day who is: 


Living the life of a classic in bad air with 
Himself for the Past and his face in the glass for Posterity 


Such was the poet of the last two decades: the period of 
transition with all its experiments and schools and new 
little magazines and what MacLeish calls “‘its direct and 
excited recognition of the surfaces of the contemporary 
world.” This period, too, has ended, says MacLeish, 
and a new beginning must be made: 


. which constitutes the great poetic problem of our day. 
Roughly it may be said attempts of two kinds have been made 
. excessively persc nal, selfsearching, painful, and sometimes 
very beautiful poems of the Hamlet mood . . . and robust 
celebrations of the means and appearances of the mechanized age. 
Neither direction seems to me hopeful. . . . Unless we can not 
only perceive, but also feel, the race of men to be more impor- 
tant than any one man, we are merely fighting back against the 
water. . . . It is no longer A MAN against the stars. It is MAN- 
KIND, that which has happened always to all men, not the par- 
ticular incidents of particular lives. The common, simple, 
earth-riding ways of hands and feet and flesh against the enor- 
mous mysteries of sun and moon, of time, of disappearance-and- 
their-place-knowing-them-no-more. The salt-sweating, robust, 
and passionate, and at the last death-devoured lives of all men 
always. Man in the invisible sea of time that drowns him. Man 
in the sun, on the earth, under the stars — and as he breathes 
time sweeping him away. Not the “‘great,” not the “leaders,” the 
brass voices, but these men, these lives, and now death taking 
them. Not myself, my soul, my glycerine-dropping eyes, but 
these unknown and nameless men, anonymous under this sky, 
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small in these valleys, and far off and forever there. Poetry, which 
owes no man anything, owes nevertheless one debt — an image 
of mankind in which men can again believe. I do not know to 
whom this debt is owed or why. 


It is clear, however, from a poem called Invocation to the 


Social Muse (1933) that the “‘image of mankind” offered 
by the Communists was not the one MacLeish sought: 


Does the lady suggest we write it out in The Word? 
Does Madame recall our responsibilities? We are 
Whores Fraulein: poets Fraulein are persons of 


Known vocation following troops; they must sleep with 
Stragglers from either prince and of both views: 
The rules permit them to further the business of neither: 


It is also strictly forbidden to mix in maneuvers: 
Those that infringe are inflated with praise on the plazas: 
Their bones are resultantly afterwards found under newspapers: 


There is nothing worse for our trade than to be in style: 


He that goes naked goes farther at last than another: 
Wrap the bard in a flag or a school and they’ll jimmy his 
Door down and be thick in his bed — for a month: 


(Who recalls now the address of the Imagists?) 


Besides Tovarisch how to embrace an army? 
How to conceive in the name of a column of marchers? 
How to take to one’s chamber a million souls? 


Is it just to demand of us also to bear arms? 


MacLeish has found his “image of mankind,” in his 


book Public Speech. It is neither Fascist nor Communist; 
its type neither tycoon nor worker, but the men, all 
men, who are brethren: 


The brotherhood is not by the blood certainly: 
But neither are men brothers by speech — by saying so: 
Men are brothers by life lived and are hurt for it: 
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A wave of men who having the same years 
Have in common the same dead and the changes. 


MacLeish’s “image of mankind” is like that of Whitman; 
he too could write: 


One’s-self I sing, a simple separate person, 
Yet utter the word Democratic, the word En-Masse. 


But MacLeish is less preoccupied with self, and his writ- 
ing does not sprawl. His denunciation of Fascism in The 
German Girls! The German Girls! is as eloquent and yet 
restrained as his hymning of the brotherhood of man in 
Speech to Those Who Say Comrade, which appeared in the 
New Masses. MacLeish declines the black and white 
alternative, the choice between Fascism and Commu- 
nism, because he believes in the vitality of the democratic 
tradition. Far from holding that the idea of democracy is 
dead, he calls upon men not to abandon praise: 


Because the heroes with the swords have vanished 
Leaving us nearer by 
Actual life and the more human manhood — 


Because the common face: the anonymous figure 
The nameless and mortal man: 
Is our time’s birth to bear and to be big with — 


He has found at last a worthy “‘image of mankind.” 
With all this in mind, it is interesting to make a survey 
of MacLeish’s work, to trace. the stages of his anabasis. 
He has been writing since 1915, when he won a prize at 
Yale for some unusually bad sonnets, and he has written 
some ten books of verse. In his first, Tower of Ivory, (pub- 
lished in 1917, while he was fighting in France), the verse 
is full of academic echoes, of Elizabethan tags, of all the 
romantic stock-in-trade: nightingales, Iseult of the white 
hands, Helen of Troy, Dr. Faustus. There are great 
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patches of warmed-over Keats and Shelley, and even of 
Browning in his heartiest and most backslapping mood. 
The pages are dotted with “beautiful thoughts” in the 
later manner of Tennyson. The technique is bad: 
the rhythms are banal and stale, and the rhymes are 
wrenched and forced. There is almost nothing to praise. 
In his work up to 1926, while there is evidence of a 
steady growth in poetic power and technical facility, 
MacLeish is not a poet of a very high order. He was still 
experimenting, still trying to find himself, and Streets in 
the Moon, the book published in that year, shows the 
variety of the influences that were at work upon him. It 
is almost a laboratory notebook of experiments: there are 
traces of the influence, and direct imitation, of Eliot, 
Pound, Sandburg, Amy Lowell, and many others. There 
are a few very good lyrics: the sonnet Against Illuminations 
with its masterly intricacy of rhyme, the strange, mystical 
Einstein (which has been called the best exposition in 
poetic terms of the relativity theory), the magnificent 
Too Late Born with its revitalization of the Roland legend, 
and the group of amusing satirical poems, Reflections in a 
Water-Glass. The epigraph of this book is significant: 


Without aim, by divers paths, staying a while to read a name 
upon a tomb — Joyce 
There was something that I knew 
There was something that I am trying 
To recall. Let me pursue 
This circuitous recession 
Through the doors I have been through — 


MacLeish was wandering aimlessly, picking up ideas 
and bits of technique from those who had preceded him, 
while he tried to evolve his own ideas and style. The 
poems of this period are beautiful miniatures, but they 
have no guts and their moods are not sustained. 


—— 
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The books of the intermediate period (1917-26) de- 
mand only scant attention. They are the typical and quite 
undistinguished work of a young romantic. The Happy 
Marriage (1924) shows what happened to a sensitive 
young poet in the War and in the unreal years which fol- 
lowed the armistice. There are some signs of development 
and promise. The chief influence here seems to be Donne 
and the metaphysical poets. This promise is only partially 
realized in The Pot of Earth (1925), a poem based upon a 
spring legend from Frazer’s Golden Bough, the book which 
was such a powerful influence upon Eliot. It is an elegy 
for a young son, who died shortly after birth. There is 
evidence in it that MacLeish’s poetic sensibility had 
gained immensely in universality and profundity. The 
verse is far better than that of Nobodaddy (a play written 
before The Pot of Earth, but not published until 1926). 
This book is MacLeish’s Paradise Lost, in which he has 
‘appropriated for its dramatic values, the story of Eden, 
and given to such of its incidents as I have used an arbi- 
trary significance in the interest of my poem.” It is a 
poetic play, conventional, stilted, and completely un- 
suited to the theater, but it is redeemed by a great in- 
crease in poetic power and in technique. It is interesting 
chiefly as a foreshadowing of MacLeish’s later interest in 
poetic drama of a less precious sort. 

There is a philosophy behind these books, although it is 
not precisely formulated. MacLeish, the young Romantic 
in pursuit of Beauty who was capable of calling his first 
book Tower of Ivory, has changed with maturity, but he 
has not lost his romanticism. The personal quality in these 
poems, the cry wrung from the heart by suffering, is essen- 
tially romantic. It is, as Lincoln Kirstein has said, “‘a 
nostalgic loneliness; a regret for times lost, places missed, 
the difficulties of a poet in a new land in a hard time.” 
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It is the self-pity of the Lost Generation, cloaked by beauti- 


ful words so as to appear something more profound. 

MacLeish’s first really good poem is The Hamlet of A. 
MacLeish. This is one of those “‘excessively personal, self- 
searching, painful, and sometimes very beautiful poems of 
the Hamlet mood” which its author was later to con- 
demn. It is very effective and very moving, and in it 
MacLeish rises to new levels. He makes use of a device 
adopted in the Einstein of Streets in the Moon; he identifies 
himself with Hamlet, finding like many others that the 
difficulties of the Danish prince were very similar to his 
own. Like Hamlet, he proceeds to make a full confession 
of his frustration, terror, and despair, while flinging a 
challenge to himself. But the poem is marred by inequali- 
ties: MacLeish is not able as yet to sustain intensity of 
mood in a long poem. Here, for the first time, is evident 
the most important of all influences on MacLeish: that of 
St. Jean Perse, the author of Anabase. This young French- 
man, born in Martinique, uses the scenes and period of 
pastoral Asia to write profound poems about the modern 
world. In the Hamlet and almost all that MacLeish has 
since written, we find traces of Perse’s influence. Here, 
too, MacLeish’s great gift for vivid, vital diction is evi- 
dent, and in his work from this time onwards it is easy to 
trace a steady growth in his power over words and in his 
metrical competence. The Hamlet, like its prototype, is an 
eminently quotable poem: 


He roars from the splashed sea driving the 
Nude girls through the surf, striking their 
Golden rumps with the hand flat, deriding 
Shyness with rude words, He is loud 

In the blown blue sky as the laughter 

Of fat kings under arbors . . . 


And this, which sounds like the Anglo-Saxon Seafarer: 
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Rain and the wind gone east, her canvas wet 

Bows down and the helm heavy. And that day slept 
And woke an hour past sunset seeing the west 

Break and under, black as the sky rip, 

Gone as the scud blew over, land, and at dawn 

Land still, pound of surf under sea mist, 

Pine tops combing the fog, glimpse through the grey of 
Sand and the beach curve, black off shore, 

Seas breaking in smother. 


Or this tirade in the grand manner: 


“Make verses!” ease myself at the soiled stool 
That’s common to sg swollen many! . . . shout 
For hearing in the world’s thick dirty ear! .. . 
Expose my scabs! . . . crowd forward among those 
That beg for fame, that for so little praise 

As pays a dog off will go stiff and tell 

Their lust, loss, sorrow, anguish! . . . compel the public prize 
For deepest feeling and put on the bays! . . . 

O shame, for shame to suffer it, to make 

A skill of harm, a business of despair, 

And like the barking ape betray us all 

For itch of notice. 


All the elements of great poetry in the Hamlet are 
found in a higher degree in New Found Land (1930). 
MacLeish had achieved some sort of integration by this 
time, and wrote a book of highly polished lyrics, some of 
which must surely be reckoned among the finest of the 
period. You, Andrew Marvell shows the vast, evocative 
power of MacLeish’s diction, his ability to cast a spell by 
ringing the changes on certain sounds. In Men and Re- 
proach to the Dead Poets the theme that runs through all of 
MacLeish’s work (the lack of communication between 
man and the earth he lives on) is restated in almost per- 
fect form. American Letter shows MacLeish awakening 
to a consciousness of his heritage as an American, and 
Anonymous Letter is at once an apology for his inabilities 
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and a call to action, an announcement of his intention to 
“sing America.” 

In Conquistador, a long epic begun in 1928 and com- 
pleted in 1932, MacLeish at last achieves one of the final 
stages on his journey, supplies most of the missing links in 
his theory of poetry and writes a poem which can only be 
compared to The Waste Land and the Cantos. Conquistador 
is a technical triumph. It is written in a form of terza 
rima, perhaps the most difficult metric in English, with 
the utmost skill and facility. Often there are no end 
rhymes, while occasionally the last syllables rhyme. The 
penultimates re-echo, and assonance and dissonance are 
used with amazing virtuosity. Musically alone, the poem 
is a masterpiece. 

The imagery is finer than ever before, and inevitably 
right. The language is hard, almost brittle; it rings with 
“the iron of English:” 


And they came like dogs with their arms down: and their faces 
Painted and black and with death’s eyes and their breasts 
Quilted with cotton and their naked arms: 

And the hard hammer of sun on gold and their crests like a 
Squall of rain across the whitening barley — 

We that were mortal and feared death — and the roll of the 
Drums like the thunder in the ear of a man’s heart and 
Arrows raking us: rattle of metal: the goad 

Stuck in the fat of the hand: and we standing there 

Taking the sting of it: 

Ramming the stone to the stock and the stiff blaze of it 
Flat to the grass: 

And they near in the sun: and they took it shouting: 

They threw dust in the air: when the smoke lifted 

The dead were vanished from the bloody ground. 


The poem is the story of the conquest of Mexico by Cor- 
tez, told by one of the Spanish soldiers in his old age. The 
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intensity of the poem rises and falls, as the old man warms 
to his tale when memory brings the great days back to him 
in all their life and color, and then lapses into dull narra- 
tion, sprawling as an old man’s tale will. The language, 
too, is fit for the mouth of an old soldier; for the most 
part it is simple, straightforward, and vigorous, al- 
though occasionally it has that flourish which is common 
in the recital of their own deeds by old men of action. 

Conquistador is poetry of a high order. The mastery of 
rhetoric and metric is not used, as sometimes in Vew 
Found Land and often in the Hamlet, for its own sake, as a 
display of virtuosity, but is fused into a poem which is 
important in its implications. For MacLeish found an 
“image of mankind” in the men who won America from 
the savages and in the new land which took these Euro- 
peans for her own. The MacLeish of Conquistador has 
nearly reached the goal of his anabasis. It was indeed 
time that he should. A poet of forty-three who was not 
yet sure of the goal that he sought would be in grave 
danger of never reaching it. Public Speech, however, gives 
ample evidence that the period of development, of passing 
from one influence to another in a spate of beautiful 
words, is over, and that MacLeish is writing major poetry 
in his own right. Conquistador, however, is surely very 
close to the best that MacLeish will write. 

Recently MacLeish dispersed the throng of literary 
converts to Communism, who dominate the fashionable 
criticism of the moment, with Invocation to the Social Muse, 
the poem quoted above, which drew pyrotechnics from 
that great pamphleteer, Michael Gold. In Frescoes for 
Mr. Rockefeller’s City, a sequence of satirical poems, he 
concerns himself with the Marxists, with brokers and 
magnates, and with his chosen “image of mankind:” 
America and the democratic tradition. There is bitter- 
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ness in these poems, but much tolerance. MacLeish stands 
apart from movements. He is sure of himself and of the 
instrument of expression which he has forged in an ardu- 
ous apprenticeship, and so he is able to write some of the 
ablest satire on America that has ever been penned. His 
play Panic (1935) is another indication of his interest in 
contemporary America. It is concerned with the bank 
crisis of February, 1933, with one man who tried to stem 
the panic and was crushed like a worm beneath a careless 
foot. It is Greek drama, transposed into American terms. 
The protagonist falls through no fault of his own, but 
because Fate is amusing herself with Man. The Greek 
chorus is replaced by a crowd in the street, watching an 
unseen electric news bulletin and gradually giving way 
to animal panic. It is one of the few modern poetical 
plays that have seen production, and one of the still 
fewer dramatic poems which are as powerful on the stage 
as on the printed page. Some of the speeches and choruses 
are as fine poetry as he has ever written: terser, more 
vivid, and truer to American speech rhythms. 

MacLeish stands out from the throng of contemporary 
poets because he has maintained his artistic and intellec- 
tual integrity. Amid tumult, he is an observer. He is 
aware of the fact that: 

The things of the poet are done, to a man alone 


As the things of love are done — or of death when he hear the 
Step withdraw on the stair and clock ticks only. 


And in the consciousness of this fact, in his wise detach- 
ment from the partisan squabbles and vague bickerings, 
Archibald MacLeish may be left to his craft, with the 
certainty that his name will not be unmentioned in future 
discussions of American poetry. For his work is in the 
great tradition, and he has not dishonored his heritage. 





The Satisfactory Dusk 


CHRISTOPHER LA FARGE 


You must attend the satisfactory dusk, 

The rise of evening, the decline of day, 

Dew on the leaf’s reanimated musk 

When bats are pendulums on the western grey, 
The space of resting before night’s begun, 

The hours of day all gathered to their sheaves, 
The stones still warm from the remembered sun, 
Cicadas’ opening rustle in the leaves: 

That is the manifest and pregnant hour 

When all the softness of first morning light, 

The noon’s high torrent from its southern tower, 
Long, priestly shadows of day’s aconite, 

Are to their essence in dark hours refined 

To strike starred flint-flame to the steel of mind. 
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The Bridesmaids Carried Lilies 


GRACE LUMPKIN 


ARMONY VALE was the name on a sign at either 
end of the little railroad station. There were eight 
hundred inhabitants in the town and of them all the 
Timmons were the most important, for Mr. Timmons 
owned the general store, was president of the bank, and 
had a large plantation in the country. All these he had 
gained by his own efforts except the general store which 
had been left him by his father. Even this store he had 
built up to four times its original size. 

All this had taken hard work, and Mrs. Timmons, who 
was not as strong as her husband, died soon after he built 
the large white-columned house which you can see from 
the train window at the north end of town just as the 
local begins to slow down for the station. 

Every one in town said that Mary Ella, Mr. Timmons’ 
only child, had her father’s energy. Slow Fayette, who 
worked at the store and did errands for a drink or some 
other present, reported that Mary Ella had plenty of 
“git up and git.” “Too much” he added if speaking to 
friends. This was after Mary Ella had graduated from 
church college and returned to take charge. That year 
as a graduating present Mr. Timmons let Mary Ella go 
to New York with one of the teachers, and half the town 
was down at the station when she stepped off the Pullman 
from the New York express which had stopped there 
especially for her. 

But none of the magnificence spoiled Mary Ella. She 
began the very next day to take charge both in the white- 
columned home and at the store. At the house she kept 
the pantry locked and measured out everything for the 
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cook; so many cups of flour for biscuits, so much hominy 
or rice, so many slices of bacon, so much coffee, because 
niggers were thieves and would steal everything from the 
pantry to take home if a housewife were not careful. 

After setting out food for the day Mary Ella put on 
one of her freshly laundered dresses which came in every 
Saturday in the big laundry basket balanced on the head 
of the Negro washwoman, and walked the few blocks on 
the sidewalk under the elm trees to the store. The women 
customers consulted her about patterns and dress-goods, 
and put much faith in her because she had been to New 
York. And while she was in the store Mary Ella, in spite 
of a rather insignificant appearance — she was thin and 
wore glasses — seemed to fill the store with her impor- 
tance. Her voice was loud and enthusiastic and her large 
pale blue eyes, enlarged by the glasses, noted everything 
that went on. 

She watched Frank Turnipseed, the clerk, as he waited 
on the customers to see that he did not weigh or cut too 
generously. And each time Slow Fayette unloaded some 
goods from the station into the storeroom and waited 
near the counter to take a few shells for his shotgun she 
watched him closely with her upper lip lifted above her 
two strong white front teeth and just before he reached 
the drawer, she ordered him out on some errand. 

The whole store took on an atmosphere of hurry and 
bustle. Every day during the time when there were few 
or no customers, Mary Ella made Frank help her re- 
arrange the stock. Her luxuriant fair hair, cut close to her 
neck, was very beautiful, but at these times when they 
were working at the dusty shelves, she tied the hair back 
with a bandanna from a box. For some reason, though 
the bandanna hid her lovely hair, it made her more at- 
tractive, especially since she took off her glasses to work. 
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And Frank, who had been a little afraid of her, and re- 
sentful because of her superior attitude, was not afraid 
any longer. 

One hot afternoon when everyone who could was sleep- 
ing and the store was empty, Mary Ella struggled with a 
case of canned tomatoes, trying to open it. Frank walked 
over and caught hold of the hammer to take it from her 
hand. 

‘Let me do it,” he said. For the first time he spoke to 
her as he would have to one of the other girls in town. 
There was a struggle over the hammer. “‘Oh, you males,” 
Mary Ella said indignantly, pushing the bandanna from 
her forehead, and holding to the hammer with the other 
hand. “You think you can do everything.” 

She opened the case. Frank stood by and looked at her 
admiringly. There was also a look of pride on his hand- 
some face. He felt a strange interest in her, not only be- 
cause of her independence, but because of the word she 
had used. It made him proud. For the rest of the day he 
swung his body in a proud manner, lounging against the 
counter, smoking a cigarette when no one was there and 
exchanging smiling glances with Mary Ella. 

After that day Frank did not grumble at home about 
Mary Ella’s interference, but spoke of her to his mother 
admiringly. Slow Fayette was not so pleased with her. 
If Mr. Timmons had not come in occasionally Fayette 
would never have received anything for his services, even 
the extra little drinks of whiskey he was accustomed to 
having. Mr. Timmons began to notice Fayette’s discon- 
tent when Fayette stayed at home two or three days in 
succession. 

He remonstrated with Mary Ella. ‘“He’s the best shot 
in town,” he said, “and brings in plenty of game for 
us. And he’s strong as a mule. Let him have the shells.” 
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*T don’t want him around,” Mary Ella said. “‘I wish 
you’d put him off that land. How does he work that land? 
Makes his wife and children work, that’s how. And every 
day I have to fight with him. There he goes reaching 
around for some canned salmon, or sardines orsomething, 
and once he tried to take some butter. He’s no good white 
trash. Why doesn’t he work that farm?” 

“T told him to come here,” Mr. Timmons said. “I 
told him he’d have to work off his rent at the store. He 
was way behind. He’s useful. He’s done a good many use- 
ful things for me. Let him have a few shells and a drink 
and he goes along easy. Me and him been working to- 
gether a number of years. We understand each other.” 

“I'd rather hire a nigger. I’d a lot rather. You know 
just where you are with a nigger. And it wouldn’t cost 
near as much in the end.” 

“You let Fayette alone, daughter. He’s slow, but he’s 
sure. Ill take care of him. What do you think of Frank?” 
Mr. Timmons asked. 

“Don’t you go trying to change the subject,” Mary 
Ella protested. 

*‘Why no, I wasn’t trying to do any such thing, Mary 
Ella. That subject’s finished. Didn’t you know? I just 
want to know how you get along with Frank. His Pa was 
a friend of mine, no great shakes at money-making, but a 
fine man. All the girls are crazy after Frank,” he added, 
looking slyly at Mary Ella and laughing to show her that 
his rather positive words about Fayette didn’t make him 
any less an indulgent and loving father. 

“Oh, he’s good looking, if you like them that way.” 
Mary Ella’s short upper lip closed down over her teeth 
after she said this, and she lifted her shoulders and in one 
movement shrugged away from her father and busied 
herself about changing the position of a cardboard ad- 
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vertisement for a patent medicine. She stammered and 
her face slowly turned red as she spoke again, “‘Not that 
it makes any difference to me. I don’t care what. . 
but what’s this I hear about his carrying on with that 
nigger girl?” 

“There’s not a thing in that, daughter. Loued’s good 
looking for a nigger. Since she growed up and rounded 
out this last year all the boys eye her when she comes in 
here. Ain’t nothing to her and Frank, though. Why 
Frank’s a good boy. Since his sister married he’s give 
everything to his Mamma, practically every cent I 
pay him. You can depend on it, he’s steady as a rock. 
Oh, maybe he makes eyes at Loued. All the boys do. But 
there ain’t nothing more to it.” 

Every Saturday Loued, the girl Mary Ella and her 
father were talking about, came into town with her rela- 
tives. She worked from sunrise to sunset in the fields 
during cotton season and it was a great pleasure to go 
into town on Saturdays, sitting in the back of her uncle’s 
wagon on a chair. She liked watching the road go past 
her; and the feeling of going somewhere, of being sixteen 
and grown, surged through her body filling it with a 
mysterious rapture. As the wagon bumped along she 
watched for the different landmarks; the hornets’ nest 
which she had decided was half-way to town, the chim- 
ney standing up in a field with charred pieces of cabin 
around it, which was three-quarters of the way, and the 
cemetery that meant they were practically in the town. 
She liked having other people in wagons or buggies or 
old cars pass by. To all of them she nodded her head 
shyly, sitting at the same time, in spite of her inward ex- 
citement, very dignified in the chair, with her feet firmly 
on the floor of the wagon, her toes screwed up, and her 
legs tightened to keep the chair from slipping. But she 
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liked best of all arriving in town at the hitching post 
where her uncle left the team. 

There she got down stiffly from the wagon, stretched, 
straightened her hat and looked around at all the bright 
dresses of the women and girls, hearing the laughter that 
came from some group along the sidewalk, feeling rich 
with expectations for the day. She and the family walked 
slowly along main street, looking in all the windows, 
stopping occasionally to speak with people they had not 
seen since church the past Sunday. At last, never hurry- 
ing, they reached the general store where her uncle got 
his week’s supplies on his lien with Mr. Timmons. In the 
store it was a special pleasure to look at the notions and 
dress-goods though Loued never had money with which 
to buy any. 

Her calico dress, gathered at the waist, hung limply on 
her and it could easily be seen that she had a very fine 
figure, sloping in at the waist at exactly the right place 
for beauty and curving down to her small ankles. Her 
face was deep brown and there were long, soot-black 
lashes that made her eyes very attractive. 

In the store she stayed close to her relatives from shy- 
ness, but occasionally she was so attracted by the glass 
cases of ribbons and candy and toys that she left them. 


Every Saturday she wore the same calico dress, freshly * 


washed and ironed though without starch. 

Some months before Mary Ella returned to take 
charge of the store, Frank Turnipseed, working behind 
the counters began to watch for this dress of Loued’s. He 
could be waiting on a customer and at the same time 
that his eyes were on the counter or looking into the 
customer’s face a peculiar sensation of awareness would 
go over him as he recognized the dress when it appeared 
in the wide front opening of the store. 
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One Saturday from behind the small bars of the post 
office that was partitioned off in one corner of the store, 
he watched Loued as she stood bent over the glass case of 
ribbons. As he sorted the mail his eyes continually 
glanced up through the small bars of the window. He had 
an impulse to call her back into the post office, but could 
think of no reason for doing so. When she moved as if 
she were going away he dropped the letters he was sort- 
ing on the desk and went out into the store. He said to 
himself because for some reason he was trembling, 
“What are you afraid of? She’s just a little nigger,” and 
moved slowly toward the glass case. As he did so his step 
was confident, but he went slowly, as if he knew exactly 
what he must do, and because he was sure, there was no 
reason for hurry. Several people were at the counter. 
Slowly and deliberately Frank leaned over the counter 
and reached inside it for a bolt of ribbon. As he did so, as 
if by accident, he pressed his body against Loued’s. She 
looked at him in surprise and moved aside, thinking that 
she had gotten in the way of a white man. 

After that whenever he could, Frank touched her 
while she was in the store. And when he did this, when she 
understood that he did it on purpose, the rapture that 
was accumulated in Loued over the trip into town, the 
people who had spoken to her pleasantly, the gayly 
colored ribbons, concentrated suddenly and acutely so 
that the ecstasy she felt was painful. 

And at home she looked forward more than ever to the 
Saturdays. It was evident to her that he was paying her 
special attention but she was surprised when one Sunday 
afternoon Frank appeared out in the country at the dull 
four-room unpainted house where she lived. He came 
with a message for her uncle from Mr. Timmons. It was 
not an important message, but none of them, except per- 
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haps Loued, thought this unusual until he came again 
the next Sunday and the next. Each time he managed to 
talk with Loued, and the third Sunday he followed her 
into the woods and pressed her against him. When he did 
this she was frightened and at the same time his nearness 
gave her great pleasure, not only in her body as she had 
felt it in the store. She also felt a great pride and a great 
curiosity. He was strange, so different. He belonged to 
the race of people who were powerful, like God. They 
were more powerful than God because they were imme- 
diate, and their anger or scorn or punishment was im- 
mediate, much more so than a punishment which might 
come from heaven, but was not always direct. These 
people of another race could even take food out of peo- 
ple’s mouths, as Mr. Timmons had taken it away when 
he put a neighbor of Loued’s from his land in the middle 
of the season with all the cotton in the ground, because 
the neighbor had displeased him. 

So when Frank told Loued to meet him on Saturday 
night, not on Sunday because Sunday night he must go 
to church, she came. He had told her the large oak tree 
up the road from the cabin. That Saturday she came 
back from town with her people and waited until her 
uncle had put up the team and gone to sleep with the 
others. It was easy to slip off the pallet without waking 
her three young cousins with whom she slept, and walk 
in her bare feet to the road and around the curve to the 
oak tree. There in the dark shadow she waited patiently, 
knowing that Frank must close the store before he could 
get in his car and drive out to her. She looked forward to 
his coming yet fear and dread complicated her joy, so 
that she was trembling when Frank came in the dark, 
with the mysterious shadows around them. When she 
felt his hands, she became so afraid she ran from him 
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along the grass near the edge of the woods. He followed, 
running, and caught up with her, reaching out his hands 
to her shoulders. She felt his large hands on her shoul- 
ders and his breath on her neck. 

As she straightened her dress, later, listening to the 
sound of the car starting away up the road where Frank 
had left it, with her feet pressing into the grass, she felt 
proud because in the dim light she had seen his face that 
to her was so proud and strong before other people, be- 
come soft and begging. Even his voice had begged her. 
And the following Saturdays she met him without hesita- 
tion and trembling as she had done in the beginning. 
But she noticed one curious thing. After she had begun 
meeting Frank regularly he never looked at her in the 
store. He even seemed to avoid her there, though he was 
just as ardent when they met in the shadows of the trees. 

These meetings continued after Mary Ella came home 
from school to take charge of her father’s house and the 
store. 

In spite of the gossip she had heard about Frank and 
Loued, soon after the talk with her father Mary Ella said 
to Frank one day when they were alone, “Come over for 
Sunday supper.” And Frank, very much flattered, ac- 
cepted the invitation. 

Because the cook had Sunday afternoon and evening 
off, Mary Ella waited on the table herself, and after sup- 
per she and Frank washed the dishes while Mr. Tim- 
mons read his newspaper. Until church time Mary Ella 
and Frank sat in the expensive porch swing and Frank 
was very proud when some of his neighbors passed on the 
sidewalk and saw them there. He left the swing and lit a 
cigarette, sitting carelessly on the banisters so they 
would not fail to see him across the lawn. 

Soon he was having supper every Sunday night with 
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the Timmons and regularly he and Mary Ella appeared 
at church together singing from the same hymn book. 
Just after they sat down in the pew he always spread his 
handkerchief carefully across the back of the pew, so 
Mary Ella’s dress, dewy with perspiration, would not 
stick to the varnish. Mary Ella thought this was a little 
old-fashioned, small-townish, but she liked the attention. 

Because people whispered and smiled at them, and 
teased him about Mary Ella, Frank was excited and 
happy. But he was not altogether as happy as he might 
have been. A struggle was going on in him. While he was 
in church, or at Mary Ella’s he would think of that and 
nothing else. Each time he went to the Timmons’ home 
to find Mary Ella, clean and fresh, with a New York 
dress put on especially for him, he told himself that he 
was a miserable beast and not worthy. Each evening 
when he left the large white-columned house and walked 
down the gravel pathway, he clenched his fists and re- 
solved that he would not meet Loued on Saturday night. 
Yet each Saturday evening he became impatient if any- 
one lingered in the store after closing time. And when 
the huge place was empty, he hurriedly closed the blinds, 
and did all the necessary things. And though he hurried, 
he did everything accurately and easily and did not stop 
for an instant until he was in his small second-hand car 
driving down the road toward the farm. There he found 
Loued waiting in the dark, with the tall grass coming 
above her knees so that she looked as if she were emerg- 
ing from a cloud, and the sweet, welcoming expression on 
her face, that always made him feel that he could not get 
her close enough. 

Yet after leaving her, he clenched his hands around the 
steering wheel of the car and as he drove along the road, 
muttered to himself, assuring himself that it was for the 
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last time. When he did this he felt elated, believing he 
would carry out his intentions. 

And then one Sunday evening after church he and 
Mary Ella became engaged. It happened in the swing. 
They had a playful struggle over the possession of a pil- 
low. Mary Ella did not wear her glasses when they sat in 
the dark, so when the pillow was forgotten and Frank’s 
arms were around Mary Ella and she was pressing close 
under his shoulder, he kissed her eyes. For a little he only 
kissed her eyes and face because for some reason he felt 
that her mouth was sacred. But she put her own lips to 
his. He felt her strong white teeth against his lips and in 
some way these strong teeth, without the softness of 
full lips made him feel that she was especially unusual 
and significant. He sank back into the cushions of the 
swing and felt that with Mary Ella beside him he could 
conquer not only himself but all of life. He was so 
exalted that it was startling to hear Mary Ella speak in a 
matter-of-fact voice. She said. “I would like an Easter 
wedding,” and spoke of the movie they had seen the 
Wednesday before when there had been lilies used in a 
wedding scene. 

After the engagement, Mary Ella watched Frank more 
closely than ever, though she did not let him know this. 
On the following Saturday night at closing time she 
stayed until everyone else had gone and took his arm. 
“You are coming with me, Frank. We'll have a little 
supper at the house. Your mother says you stay out too 
late Saturday nights. I’m going to look after you now.” 

Frank did not resist Mary Ella. He even felt pleased 
and grateful to her for making him go, and it became a 
habit for her to wait for him Saturday evenings and help 
him close the store, so that he could walk back to the 
house with her for a supper of sandwiches and coffee. 
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And Loued waited under the oak trees for him. Some- 
times she waited for more than an hour, hearing noises in 
the brush, noises that she had never noticed before when 
she was sure he was coming. And each Saturday night, 
seeing that he did not come, she walked home slowly, 
looking back, listening to see if some sound she heard 
might not be the sound of his car far up the road. In the 
small, ramshackle house she lay down on the pallet 
where there was not much room, because during her 
absence the three children had spread out on the mat- 
tress. And it seemed to her in her loneliness and dis- 
appointment that even in their sleep the children had felt 
relieved that she was gone. 

In the store every Saturday Loued was frightened at 
the sharp glances Mary Ella sent toward her. Those 
glances from behind the thick-lensed glasses seemed to 
threaten Loued. They seemed to say to her, “‘Get out of 
this store, nigger, or else. . .” But the threat was vague 
and for that reason more frightening. Mary Ella could 
see everything that happened in the store, even when she 
was leaning over a piece of drygoods on the counter say- 
ing. “I think this will make a chic dress, Mrs. Lambert, 
with that Elite pattern.” 

As Frank became more accustomed to Mary Ella he 
lost that first fresh reverence for her, and one Sunday 
night after church in the swing on the Timmons’ porch he 
reached his hand into the bosom of her dress. She slapped 
him. He sat away from her and sighed, “It’s a long time 
until Easter.”” Mary Ella said, ‘““You know I don’t care 
for that sort of thing.” 

That night for the first time Frank went in the back 
door of the restaurant down the street and had several 
drinks. His brother-in-law, the R.F.D. mail carrier, 
heard about his drinking and the next day when he 
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came in to get the mail took Frank off to the side, in the 
little post office and spoke to him about it. But Frank was 
already ashamed of his behavior and when his brother-in- 
law sent Mary Ella to him in the little office he told her 
he was unworthy of her love, and begged pardon. Mary 
Ella smiled and put her hands to his face. Again he felt 
the reverence for her overwhelming him, and again he 
felt strong to do the right thing. He looked down into 
Mary Ella’s eyes, and under the thick lenses, they seemed 
great pools of inspiration to him, and her fingers touching 
his cheeks and the moist palms of her capable hands gave 
him a feeling of having a great purpose in life. 

But this feeling wore off during the morning. His en- 
gagement to Mary Ella was now an old tale to the town 
people. They had long ago finished congratulating him 
and were now waiting for the wedding, so that this stimu- 
lation was lacking in Frank’s life. As the cold days came 
on Mary Ella spoke of her hope-chest often and some- 
times showed him a piece of lingerie that had come from 
New York. He enjoyed all this, yet gradually, and much 
against his will, as he worked in the store, or even when 
he was with Mary Ella in the evenings, his thoughts be- 
gan again to go back to his evenings with Loued. He re- 
membered their meetings, and each time he did this all 
the details came back to him and he felt the old, strange 
warm flood of wellbeing over his body that he had felt 
when he was driving out to meet her. His longing be- 
came so insistent that on Saturdays he began again, as if 
he had just seen her, to press against Loued and touch 
her arm or her waist with his fingers as he brushed 
against her in the crowded store. 

Mary Ella’s watchful eyes did not miss any of this but 
she said nothing. Her eyes also saw that Loued’s freshly 
ironed dress began to appear very tight in front and 
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shorter at the hem, as if someone had mistakenly left the 
front part pinned up while adjusting the hem. She stared 
at Loued insolently. 

Loued accepted all these things patiently. Along with 
her people she had been disciplined by the strongest 
forces society can use, the threat of imprisonment or 
death, and the more mystical threat of punishment that 
comes from God, to accept whatever happens, and never 
to protest or even wonder if things should be in any way 
different from what they are. 

Her baby was born in November. It was healthy, with 
warm brown skin. But the surprising thing was that it 
had blue eyes. Loued could never have enough of her 
baby. She waked up in the night if it whimpered and 
even when it made no sound she would sometimes wake 
suddenly feeling for it, to be sure it was there. And in the 
dark, on the floor where she had made herself and the 
baby a pallet of corn shucks, she would hold it to her 
thankfully, as if it were a great gift that had just been pre- 
sented to her. 

As she became stronger Loued grew uncomfortable in 
the cabin. Her relatives had seven children and though 
all of them were useful during the cotton season, and 
were welcome and loved at all times, from December to 
March when there was no money and nothing to eat ex- 
cept what was already in the house and left in the garden, 
getting enough food for these children became a great 
burden. The relatives said nothing to Loued to make her 
feel that she and the baby were additional burdens. They 
were so accustomed to prolific birth and casual death 
with no means of preventing either, their lives were ad- 
justed to these happenings. They were like people who 
live in a country where there is a constant threat of hurri- 
canes. Sorrow, trouble and loss, insult and injury were 
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usual to them, not unusual. And they adjusted their lives 
to these after the first pain and terror, just as people do 
after a terrible wind has left desolation. If they live at 
all they must take up their lives, forgetting as far as they 
are able, that the destroying wind may come again. 

But because she knew the struggle for bread was so 
acute with them, Loued felt that she and her baby were 
extra burdens. And one day she moved into the town into 
a one-room shack which was one of a group near the rail- 
road water tank. Leaving her child with a neighbor she 
went out to work by the day, cleaning for people in the 
town. She also did washing for one of these families. The 
white woman recommended her to the wife of the R.F.D. 
mail carrier, who had been Sara Turnipseed, Frank’s 
sister, and whose baby had been born on the very same 
day as Loued’s baby. 

This association caused some trouble for Loued, or 
rather a threat of trouble. She did the washing at Sara’s 
home. And looking at the many diapers and the dainty 
woolen sacks and dimity dresses, and thinking of her 
baby in his rags at home, each week Loued slipped a 
folded square of birds-eye and perhaps a small woolen 
shirt under her thin coat, pinned it in place with a safety 
pin and walked home with it. There she laid her baby on 
the bed and dressed it in the things she had brought 
home. Probably if she had gone to Sara or to one of the 
other women she worked for and said, “I haven’t got a 
thing for my child. Please ma’m give me something,” she 
would have received what she needed. But something in 
her made her wish not to go whining saying, “Please 
ma’m, please ma’m.” So she took a few of the things she 
needed and kept them washed and ironed every night, 
drying them out by a fire in the fireplace, so she could 
dress the baby clean each morning. 
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But Sara began to miss some of the things, especially 
the two woolen shirts which were especially fine since 
Mary Ella had ordered them from New York. Sara spoke 
to Loued about them and said. “I don’t know where 
they have gone, but if I don’t find them soon I’m going to 
the sheriff. Maybe somebody took them off the line while 
they were out drying,” and she looked at Loued. Loued 
went away, but gradually, just as she had taken them 
from the house Loued returned each piece to Sara’s 
washing. Only she kept two diapers, which had become 
necessary and which she thought would not be missed. 
Nothing more was said about the sheriff. Sara looked 
pleased again and everything went on as usual. 

Every Saturday Loued carried her baby to the store 
where she met her relatives and neighbors who had come 
in from the country. Once again Frank paid no attention 
to Loued while she was in the store. To an outsider, even 
to the neighbors it seemed that she did not exist for him. 
But several times during the week he left the Timmons’ 
swing early and walked to the edge of town along the 
railroad. Near the water tank he swerved off in the dark- 
ness, walked quietly and swiftly up a path into a field, 
came back and entered the one-room shack in which 
Loued and the baby lived. 

On the evenings when Frank left the Timmons home 
early Mary Ella said, ““Why must you go so soon, Frank?” 
and Frank would say carelessly, though his heart was 
pounding with excitement, for he was determined to go 
in spite of Mary Ella, and was at the same time dreading 
a quarrel with her, “Oh, you should get to bed, Mary Ella. 
Mamma and Sara both say I’m keeping you up too 
late.” Sometimes he said playfully, “I don’t want you to 
get tired of me before the wedding.” 

And after he had gone a terrible spasm of anger would 
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shoot through Mary Ella until she felt that only some 
physical action could make her easy again. At these 
times in imagination she held in her hand a hammer, or 
some other strong weapon, and before her in some abject 
position, the position of a person receiving deserved pun- 
ishment, was Loued. At these times Mary Ella’s head 
ached terribly, and she would go up to bed feeling worn 
and useless and utterly frustrated. 

On Saturday afternoons Sara, Frank’s sister, always 
came to the store dressed in her best clothes to wait for 
her husband who hurried over his route on Saturdays so 
they could drive to the county seat for a movie they had 
not seen during the week in the little town. Sara had the 
baby with her, so they could leave it at her mother’s 
while they went on the pleasure trip. 

On one of these Saturday afternoons Sara stood by a 
counter in the store. Her hands supported the baby which 
sat on the counter. Frank, her brother, and a small group 
of neighbors were standing around Sara admiring the 
baby. Just across the store, leaning against a feed barrel, 
with her baby in her arms, was Loued. 

Frank was teasing the baby with a lollypop he had 
taken from the candy counter. Holding the wooden end 
he let his little nephew take small tastes of it. The 
baby’s tongue licked at the candy greedily and its lips 
sucked it in. As Frank took the candy away the baby 
reached forward for it with its whole little body struggling 
in its mother’s hands. Sara said, “‘Look out, Frank, do 
you want me to drop him?” But the little group of people 
laughed delightedly at the baby’s greedy struggles. 

Behind a counter across the store Mary Ella heard the 
laughter. She looked up from the counter and watched. 
Suddenly she called out in a high strained voice, ““Why 
don’t you give Loued’s baby some candy, Frank?” 
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Frank did not answer. Mary Ella came from behind 
the counter. She came so swiftly it seemed that a hard 
wind like a tornado was blowing her toward them, and 
that she was propelled, not by her own will, but by the 
force of a strong wind. As she passed the feed barrel she 
reached out her arms and took Loued’s baby into them. 
She pushed through the little group of people around the 
other baby and set Loued’s beside it on the counter. 

““Aren’t they cute together,” she exclaimed in a loud 
voice. Her voice went up into a high crackling sound on 
the last words. “Don’t they favor each other, though?” 
she asked in a loud, falsely innocent voice. “I declare,” 
she turned part way around toward Loued who was 
trying to push herself into a corner behind the barrel. “I 
declare, Loued, your child is the image of Frank. I won- 
der how come that is.” Her voice was high and cracked 
like a hen’s cackle. 

No one in the store moved. It was just as if a magic 
spell such as fairy tales speak of had been laid on the peo- 
ple and they were put to sleep with their eyes wide open, 
standing or sitting as they were. Some had their mouths 
open and these mouths remained just as they were, the 
lips parted, so that the people seemed to be grinning. 

Two new customers came into the store then and be- 
gan talking. Their words were like the sound of gun shots 
in the stillness. And as if this were a signal of release, peo- 
ple’s mouths closed up and they began to stretch them- 
selves slowly as if after a long sleep and talked in low 
tones which gradually grew louder. 

Frank did not go the Timmons house any more. But 
Mary Ella seemed not to care. She was in a strange state 
of excitement. She felt happy and elated, so that she 
laughed and joked with everyone. Everything she said 
was said jokingly. During the week in the store she often 
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asked Frank strange questions. She would ask him quite 
casually, laughing as she said it, ““I wonder what it would 
feel like to have a nigger baby.” Or, “If you had a baby 
it would be your sister’s nephew, wouldn’t it, Frank, and 
your mother’s grandchild.” 

Frank went home each evening, or else to the restau- 
rant down the street where he drank enough to put him 
to sleep. Each day he was paler and thinner than the day 
before. His mother bought tonics and tried to make him 
go to the doctor, but he refused both in an ugly and 
morose manner. He had never spoken to her like that be- 
fore and she was worried and hurt. No one dared to tell 
her of what happened in the store and she could not 
understand why Frank no longer visited Mary Ella. “‘Is it 
a lover’s quarrel?”’ she asked Sara timidly. 

When Mr. Timmons came home from the bank, for 
during the winter he went out to the plantation only 
about three times a week, he saw his daughter’s face old 
and strained. But he could not believe that anything was 
seriously wrong because she was so gay, and joked with 
him more than she had ever done in her life. But when he 
noticed that Frank did not come to the house he was 
seriously concerned and spoke to Sara’s husband. As a re- 
sult he and Sara and Sara’s husband met together one 
evening in Mr. Timmons’ study in the white-columned 
house, while Mary Ella was upstairs in her room. They 
talked for several hours. At the end Mr. Timmons said, 
**T’ll see to everything.” And since he was Mayor of the 
town, and the banker, and owner of the great store, they 
felt that he could indeed see that everything was arranged. 
But when they had gone Mr. Timmons wondered how 
he could arrange matters. He had spoken too confidently. 
He sat in the study and thought all night, smoking a box 
of cigars Mary Ella had given him for Christmas. 
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Early next morning, or that morning, for he had not 
gone to bed, he went to the store and found Slow Fayette 
cleaning up. He knew that he must speak quickly before 
Frank arrived, and yet what he had to say was not 
formed in his mind, and the part which had formed was 
difficult to speak in words. 

“Been hunting lately?” he asked Fayette. 

**Ain’t the season,” Fayette said. 

“IT wouldn’t mind having a possum. I’ve been hanker- 
ing for a possum lately. I don’t know why. I’d pay a good 
price for a possum.” 

“Never knew you to hanker for a possum, Mr. Tim- 
mons,” Fayette laid his broom against the counter. He 
looked hard at Mr. Timmons. ‘‘What’s this?” he asked 
himself. 

“You been around here these Saturday afternoons 
lately?” 

‘Well, not every time, Mr. Timmons. I was out getting 
that cottonseed loaded and then. . .” 

“Never mind, Fayette. What I wanted to know, you 
been around enough to hear anything. . .” 

“Well, my woman was here. She said. . . ” 

*‘Ain’t it a shame, Fayette, a shame to this town, a de- 
cent white boy can’t get away from the niggets. Ain’t it a 
shame.” 

“It sho’ is, Mr. Timmons.” 

“It’s not only a shame, but a disgrace to white men. 
It’s a disgrace to you, and to me, Fayette.” 

“Well . . . things like that happens. When a boy, 
well, boys got to have their satisfaction. They got hot 
blood in them, boys has. . .” 

“Yes, and then these nigger women won’t let them 
alone. We got to do something, Fayette. ’d pay as much 
as twenty-five dollars. I’d feel like wiping out anybody’s 
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debt if they did something to teach these nigger women a 
lemom...” 

“Did something . . . well, I don’t know. What can 
you do...” 

“Something . . . I don’t know. But for instance. Sup- 
pose you was going possum hunting, Fayette. Suppose 
you just stopped by some cabin down near the water 
tank to rest and get warm. It’s cold out these nights. And 
suppose while you was sitting there, your gun went off 
accidentally. Would it be your fault if it hit something, 
say some ba . . . well something that was lying around? 
Whatever it was would be out the way, wouldn’t it? 
Accidents will happen. You read about a gun going off 
every day in the paper by accident. And maybe that 
accident might teach nigger girls not to bother with our 
men. How’d you like your white son to grow up and get 
taken in by some nigger woman. I dunno, but it seems to 
me a white man is a white man. We got to stick together. 

‘Fayette, my little girl’s going crazy thinking about 
that baby. I’m about half crazy myself with worry. I’d 
give fifty dollars to get something done. I don’t know 
what to do. I’ve prayed to God, and asked Him to tell me 
what to do. I’m about at the end of my row. You ought to 
know what to do. You’re a white man, Fayette. Can’t you 
think of something. White men must stick together, like 
you and me, Fayette.” 

Fayette said, ““You wanted a possum?” 

“I'd give fifty dollars for one.”” Mr. Timmons and Fay- 
ette looked at each other, a long glance. ‘“‘Here’s some- 
thing to keep you warm,” Mr. Timmons said, ‘while 
you get me that possum.” 

Fayette walked along the railroad tracks. His gun was 
slung under his arm. His hound ran down the embank- 
ment and up again. Some thought disturbed Fayette. 
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The thought was, “I ain’t got any grudge.” He pushed it 
way impatiently, and reaching into his pocket took a 
long drink from the bottle Mr. Timmons had given him. 
Some words Mr. Timmons had spoken, “White men 
must stand together,” “You and me,” repeated them- 
selves in his mind. His feet became lighter. He skipped 
three crossties at one time, taking long steps. 

He knocked politely at the door of Loued’s cabin. 
When she opened it and saw a man with a gun she 
backed into the room, holding the iron she was working 
with in front of her as if for protection. The hound went 
into the cabin. It walked noiselessly to the mattress on the 
floor and sniffed at the baby that was lying asleep there. 
It reached its long nose across and sniffed into the baby’s 
face. 

“Don’t be frightened,” Fayette said. “I was just a little 
tired and cold and saw your light. I was hunting. I 
thought maybe I could rest by your fire.” 

“Set down,” Loued told him. “I’m ironing,” she ex- 
plained shyly. She exchanged the iron in her hand for a 
hotter one taken from the ashes at the fire and went on 
with her work, bending over the board. On a chair near 
her was a pile of clean white clothes neatly folded. 

They said nothing. Fayette sat at the fire. The dog 
sniffed at the corners of the cabin, then came and lay 
down beside him. 

“It’s nice and warm here,” Fayette said. 

“Yes, sir,” Loued lifted her long lashes to look at him 
and then peered again at her work. 

The baby woke and fretted. Loued went into the dark 
corner, sat on the mattress and nursed the baby. “It’s 
been fretting a lot, lately,” she said from the dark corner. 
“Your feet are so cold,” she said to the baby. She took a 
blanket from the bed, folded it, and laid it at one end of 
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the fireplace and put the baby there with its feet toward 
the fire. 

*‘Ain’t you afraid a spark might fly out on it?”’ Fayette 
asked. 

‘I’m watching,” she said. 

“Might set it afire,”’ Fayette told her. “Better put it 
back on the bed.” “‘Why did I say that?” he asked him- 
self. 

“Oh, it feels good there. Can’t you see. Its feet was 
cold,”? Loued told him. 

The baby opened its eyes when Fayette spoke and 
looked straight at him with its blue eyes under long sooty 
lashes. Its legs which were almost white waved in the air. 

Fayette lifted his gun from his knees and sighted down 
the barrel. “Watch out you don’t shoot somebody,” 
Loued told him. 

“Oh, I won’t shoot nobody.” Fayette promised. He 
continued to sight down the gun barrel. “One more 
drink,” he said to himself, and as he said it his hand went 
to his trousers pocket. He watched until Loued turned to 
the bed to lay down a newly ironed shirt. He took a long 
drink, looked at her back, bending over the pallet and 
muttered, “Dirty little nigger, making trouble.” 

“What did you say?” Loued asked. 

“Nothing.” 

Loued looked at him as she came back to the ironing 
board. “‘Was there something special you wanted?” she 
asked. 

“No,” he said, “only to get warm.” He wiped his 
mouth with the back of his hand. “‘Dirty little nigger,” he 
whispered. “You want me on your side. I know. But I 
ain’t. I’m on Mr. Timmons’ side, Ralph Timmons’ side.” 

He lifted the gun and held it carelessly along his knees. 
His fingers curved familiarly around the right hand 
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trigger and pulled. The gun jerked back at the explosion, 
back into his lap, almost falling to the floor. 

“Good God!” he said. ““Good God!” 

Before the smoke cleared away he was gone out of the 
house muttering ““Good God!” as he stumbled along the 
railroad track. 

In the cabin the baby was covered with blood. The 
hound did not follow its master at once but stayed close to 
the baby sniffing at it. 

Loued screamed at the hound. “Get out of here!” She 
snatched an iron poker from the fireplace and drove the 
hound outside and flung the poker after it. Returning 
swiftly she took the baby up in her arms and said, 
“Don’t cry” though it was not crying. She carried it to 
the bed and taking up a blanket wrapped the baby 
warmly. “Your feet are cold,” she said to it as she had 
said before. As she came back across the room to the 
door she saw that the clean white newly ironed clothes 
were spotted with blood and wondered what she would 
say to the woman who owned them. Yet with another 
part of her she knew that she would not take the clothes 
back, and with that part she also knew that the baby was 
dead. But she continued to treat it as if it were alive and 
well, only a little cold. She wrapped it up closely in the 
blanket and went out of the door along the railroad 
tracks. What she meant to do or where she was going she 
did not know, but at the place where the country road 
crossed the tracks, she turned toward the country where 
her relatives had a home, the place where she had al- 
ways lived. 

She walked without stopping in the dark along the 
road. The baby in her arms did not move, but she talked 
to it, and kept wrapping the blanket with a tender move- 
ment over its feet. 
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Toward morning a wagon came along the road be- 
hind her. Two Negro men were taking some loose cotton 
done up like soiled clothes in sacking to the county seat. 
They stopped. 

The old man said, ““Which way you going, daughter?” 

“Timmons Farms,” Loued told him. “My baby is 
sick,” she said. 

The two men stared at the dark stains on her clothing. 
One of them said, “Climb up on the cotton.” 

She reached up and laid the baby carefully on top of 
one of the bundles of cotton. The young man was staring 
at her. He said, “You ain’t got a coat.” He went to the 
seat of the wagon, reached under it and gave her some 
sacking which she put around her shoulders. He helped 
her to swing into the wagon. As she lifted the baby into 
her lap she saw that the cotton on which it had lain, 
which showed like soiled clothes between the tied up ends 
was stained red. She wrapped the blanket carefully about 
the baby and held it to her as she sat on the bundle. 

“You steady?” the young man asked her. She nodded. 
He climbed into the seat beside the old man. The wagon 
rattled off. The old man gave the reins to the younger 
one. As he did so his attention was caught by a sudden 
light in the east. 

*‘Sun’s coming up like fire,” he said. 

“Yes, sir, red as blood,” the young man answered. 


The woman whose washing was in Loued’s cabin went 
there to claim it, when Loued did not bring it in on 
Saturday. The neighbors around the water tank said that 
Loued had vanished. This woman was the first to bring 
the news of Loued’s absence to Sara, Frank’s sister. She 
complained bitterly to Sara about the clothes which had 
been ruined by spatters of blood, all her husband’s shirts, 
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and both women wondered what had happened in the 
cabin. If Sara had any thoughts she did not express them. 
Later they heard in the store that Loued’s baby had 
died, and she had gone to work on another plantation. 

Gradually Frank began to gain weight, and Mary 
Ella’s cheeks grew somewhat rounder, with more color. 
She became more normal, and did not laugh so often or 
so shrilly. Her voice did not crackle as it had done when 
she spoke to Frank. In the store they again struggled over 
some small thing, so that their hands touched. At last, to 
the satisfaction of everyone, Frank and Mary Ella again 
appeared together at church. 

They were married at Easter. The bride wore a dress of 
oyster satin, ordered from New York. The bridesmaids 
wore white organdy and leghorn hats. They carried 


lilies. 























Fifth Avenue Parade 


GUSTAV DAVIDSON 


In what new soil shall I dig for growth? 
Where shall I turn for imminent salvation? 

I, too, have a song to sing, 

A glittering sword to unsheathe. 

Meanwhile, in the sun, 

The flags flutter, 

Music plays, 

The busses zoom over the polished pavements, 
The crowds jostle one another on the march. 


O eager and lame, 

O swaggerers and sycophants, 

O rulers with rods of iron, 

O desperate and lonely ones! 

What is the meaning of your stride, 

Your arrogance, 

Your pained bewilderment? 

Move you, indeed, toward a far-off divine event? 

Or are you merely the old slaves and the old masters 

Risen to a new kind of slavery and dominion? 

“The Kingdom of Heaven,” Christ said, “‘is like a city 
to be taken by storm.” 


Stay, 

You hasteners, 

You riders in coaches, 

You brisk pedestrians, 

Concerned only with your own immediate fears and 
fulfilments ! 

What of my song? 

What of my glittering sword? 

Must it die on my lips, — 

Rust in my hands? 

Will not one of you take heed, — 

Make place? 

“The Kingdom of Heaven,”’ Christ said, “‘is like a city 
to be taken by storm.” 

And is the hour at hand? — 

Is now the accepted time? 
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The Importance of the Provincial 
HENRY DWIGHT SEDGWICK 


T SOMETIMES happens that one is told something 
about familiar people, which presents them in a 
wholly new light. It is the same with words. Confronted 
by an unexpected definition, one stops to think what the 
word really means. Take the word “provincial” for ex- 
ample; what is its true significance? This question is 
pressed by a recent novel, which is, in fact, a definition, 
in a highly expanded form, in three hundred pages, of 
the adjective “provincial.” It is a definition well planned, 
well considered, although severely shaded, and now and 
again it lists somewhat heavily to the baroque. The book, 
effective and written with great gusto, defines the pro- 
vincial in terms of the city of Boston. Dictionary defini- 
tions are thin, whereas personalities always whet the 
curiosity and denigration makes the whole world sympa- 
thetically akin. But after these primary appetites are ap- 
peased, a reader likes to play the judge, and make up his 
own mind as to whether justice has been done. Is the 
adjective “provincial,” expanded as it is in this novel into 
a citizen of Boston, properly defined? The instance is 
local, but the interpretation is universal. 

For an answer to this question, the first step is to go to 
the dictionary, and, in order to return to a time when 
values were steadier, let us see what Dr. Samuel John- 
son says. He defines the adjective “provincial” thus: 
“Relating to a province; not of the mother country, rude, 
unpolished.” This is brief; and, thinking that his explana- 
tion of its opposite, the word “cosmopolitan,” might add 
something, I cite what he says: “A citizen of the world, 


The Late George Apley. By John P. Marquand. Little, Brown. $2.50. 
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one who is at home in every place.”’ Combining, then, 
these two definitions, and dropping the antiquated equiv- 
alents, in vogue in Dr. Johnson’s time, “rude,” “un- 
polished,” we have a “provincial man” defined as one 
who is not at home in every place, not a citizen of the 
world, not of the mother country, but is, on the contrary, 
a person who bears the mark and superscription of nar- 
row limits, of a restricted territorial area. Implicit here 
is a threefold definition; the adjective “‘provincial”’ is 
defined twice by what it is not, and once by what it is. 
Let us begin with the negative definitions. 

The cosmopolite is intellectually expatriated, he has 
plucked up his roots; he has stripped off the clothes in 
which his fellow countrymen are swaddled; like young 
Fauconbridge from England who wooed Lady Portia 
of Belmont, “che has bought his doublet in Italy, his 
round hose in France, his bonnet in Germany, and his 
behaviour everywhere.” He comes to all experience open- 
minded, he is unhampered by any set of religious prin- 
ciples acquired in babyhood, whether at Mecca, Rome, 
Geneva or Canterbury; his conscience has not been 
molded by a Louisiana mammy, nor by a Thuringian, 
Catalan or Gaelic nurse; he makes up his own mind 
about controverted matters, about Picasso, about Dr. 
Donne, about King Edward’s abdication, about the 
Bible, about democracy. He lets the reins dangle on the 
neck of reason, and reason carries him where it will. He 
leans to generalizations, to abstractions, and makes up 
his own mind about human values; he seeks truth, he 
admires beauty wherever he finds it, he strives to make 
himself familiar with “the best that has been thought 
and said;’’ his emotions are aroused, not by associations 
purely personal to himself, of home, of his school, his 
college, the hills beyond the paternal acres, the waters 
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lapping on the beach where he launched his dory, but 
by what links him to the universal. He is a little cold- 
blooded. If “‘provincial” be the opposite to “‘cosmopoli- 
tan,” then it would appear to be an adjective that would 
commend itself to most Americans; but, perhaps the 
truer opposite to cosmopolitan is not provincial but na- 
tional, and therefore the adjective provincial is not en- 
titled to much if any credit on that score. 

Let us turn, then, to the other negative definition, 
which also excludes the provincial, and consider “the 
citizen not of the mother country,” for I agree that if one 
has a mother country and is not of it, then one is pro- 
vincial. These words of Dr. Johnson apply with accuracy 
to Great Britain, that is to her in her relation to her col- 
onies, Canada, Australia, South Africa, in the days before 
those countries became self-governing Dominions. There 
the citizen of the mother country possessed, as the defini- 
tion implies, certain advantages — in maturity, in ex- 
perience, in judgment, in taste — over the citizens of the 
colony. And, probably, apart from politics, relations of 
moral and intellectual dependence, of looking up, of 
imitation, still continue, at least in so far as citizens of the 
Dominions care for matters moral and intellectual. As 
applied to us, the term “mother country”’ bears a differ- 
ent connotation, but what, is not very clear. England is 
no longer our mother country; indeed, for over a gen- 
eration, our more robust countrymen have made a great 
to-do over any insinuation that in intellectual matters 
America still continued to be a colony of England, and 
berated those who seemed to look up to England for 
leadership, who imitated her ways, adopted her tastes 
_and values. But that time is gone by, and for us the term 
“‘mother country” is now no more applicable to England 
than to Germany or Jewry; and it is becoming an offence, a 
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social misdemeanor, to do as foreigners do. Oddly enough, 
it is only in political matters that some people wish 
to imitate foreign countries, as for instance, Russia in the 
matter of communism, Italy in the matter of dictatorship. 
If the term “mother country” is applicable at all to 
America, it is in the relation that the nation bears to the 
several states; in that sense it would mean that we should 
look to the nation as a whole for our standards, rather 
than to our own individual state, that we should correct 
our narrower judgments by a national judgment, or the 
nearest we can get to it; for instance, that Massachusetts 
should not look to see what Boston thinks, but rather turn 
to opinions held in the Mississippi valley, on the Pacific 
coast, in the Gulf states, in the South, in Pennsylvania 
and New York. To do this, to look up to the forty-eight 
states in their united capacity, to have before our eyes the 
conglomerate opinion of many men living in great diver- 
sity of place and circumstance, may be, and no doubt is, 
a commendable thing to do, but it is scarcely relevant to 
the status of “mother country,” and it is that status that 
we must get at, in order to see what light is thrown on the 
true definition, the true value, of the word provincial. 
The hitch lies here. Our nation is not our mother coun- 
try, it is not she that bore and nurtured our several 
states, she did not come into being at all until her children 
were, if not grown up, growing up; it was they who united 
to choose her for their mother. At best she is more like a 
stepmother; and however admirable, however conscien- 
tious, in the performance of her maternal duties, she has 
different claims upon our sentiments and loyalties from 
those of a real mother. In short, to put it bluntly, as a 
mother she has no moral authority over us. She is too 
much of what Herbert Spencer would have called an in- 
definite, incoherent heterogeneity, and we must wait 
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until she becomes a definite, coherent, homogeneous en- 
tity before we owe her intellectual allegiance. And as to 
the great regions west of the Alleghenies, they are cer- 
tainly not a mother country to us in Massachusetts (for 
instance). Neither the Mississippi valley nor the Pacific 
coast, begot us; rather the position is reversed, the East is 
mother to the West, and those critics who advise us in 
Massachusetts (I take this commonwealth as an example) 
to look westward, are advising us to learn of our children, 
and so, in great measure, we undoubtedly ought to do. 
But it is idle to dally longer over this category, for it is 
obvious that the phrase “‘of, or not of, the Mother Coun- 
try”’ is of little or no help to us in determining the merits 
or demerits of the provincial; it is inapplicable to our 
situation. 

Let us therefore turn to the third of our categories, to 
the definition of a provincial person, as a person belong- 
ing to a province, such, for instance, as a citizen of Dijon, 
and here we are getting closer to the definition expanded 
into the novel, The Late George Apley. 

Paris absorbs the talents, the intelligence, the energy, 
the ambition and the curiosity of France; a capital city 
always does, and the provinces are left with the second 
rate, with trivial interests, with humdrum affairs, and a 
tendency to be satisfied with local achievement. And, 
quite apart from what the dictionary says, the quality 
which distinguishes Dijon from Paris, this contentment 
with local standards, local performance, local ambitions, 
a blindness or indifference to the outside world, to what 
Paris does, and says, and thinks, is what we commonly 
mean by provincial. This is the gist of the reproaches 
cast upon people who live, physically and mentally in 
smaller cities away from the capital, where world affairs 
are handled, where there is a great concourse of talents, 
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where energies run riot, and reputations are made. But 
there is a hitch here, too. Can we say that there is really 
a parallel between the situation of Dijon, and that of the 
capitals of our individual commonwealths? 

Not much. Our states are not provinces, they are sov- 
ereign states, and there is no city in the United States 
that has the position of honor and power and glory that 
Paris enjoys in France, or London in England. Washing- 
ton is still only the political capital; and New York, 
though an influence of immense potency, is not, strictly 
speaking, an American city. It is a cosmopolitan city, 
and the true New Yorker is a cosmopolitan. But it does 
not follow that a person who does not live in New York 
is a provincial. What does happen in New York is that 
people that go there from little cities are swept off their 
feet by its size, its velocity, its energy and vociferous 
might. Like a great wind it propels all these newcomers 
at a smart pace in the direction — whatever it may be — 
that New York is going. New York is confounding, in- 
toxicating, it fills the heart with visions of success, claps 
wings on the shoulders, plucks out all old Sinaiatic ideas, 
smashes the puritanical, jeers at the word vulgarity, and 
breathes into country cousins the lust of power and pleas- 
ure. Nevertheless, New York has not attained to the 
distinction of setting up an enduring measure of the val- 
ues of life. On the contrary its failure to do so, sends us 
back to the positive definition of “provincial,” to learn if 
it contains nothing but what is derogatory, or if it may, 
in certain aspects, be commendatory. 

I again go to the dictionary, the Concise Oxford Dic- 
tionary: Provincial, “Of a province, of the provinces, 
having the manners, speech, narrow views. . . prevalent 
in these.” Narrowness, in short, is the distinctive quality 
of the provincial. But is narrowness — living, acting, do- 
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ing within limits — of necessity detrimental? Or, may it 
be that the modern world is so disturbed in its judgment 
by the immense increase of man’s horizon, by the im- 
mense increase of information concerning all things in 
the universe remote or near, that it is, therefore, preju- 
diced against limitations? Jn der Beschrénkung zeigt sich 
erst der Meister. 

It seems certain that in many matters of doing, limita- 
tions are beneficial. Willa Cather says, “‘an artist’s limita- 
tions are quite as important as his powers; they are an 
asset, not a deficiency, both go to form his flavor, his 
personality.” Personality is limitation; the fundamental 
difference between the cosmopolite and the provincial 
person, is that the former always is trying to overlap his 
barriers, or push them further, while the provincial per- 
son accepts them, strengthens them and works within 
them. Almost all artists are provincial, local, savor of their 
habitat. In Greek sculpture connoisseurs will point out 
the chiseling of Aegina, Athens, Pergamum, Delos, and 
so on. Does not Mr. Berenson tell us of the differences 
between the painters of Perugia, Milan, Bergamo, Parma, 
Padua, Venice, and so on? It is not merely nationality 
that asserts itself, it is the province as well, Umbria, 
Attica, Catalonia, Flanders, that asserts itself. 

And if the artist gain by being provincial, benefit by 
limitations, depend on them in fact for his personality, 
should other men be in a different case? Or are we here 
confronted by a paradox? I happen to open Sainte-Beuve’s 
Causeries du Lundi, and I read: “‘Rien ne blase et n’éteint plus 
le gotit que les voyages sans fin.”” And what is a cosmopolite 
but one whose mind travels unendingly, and a provincial 
but one who seats himself and abides? 

It is indisputable that a city can be great and yet pro- 
vincial. The city of Florence, during three centuries, 
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gathered together, harbored and disciplined the revived 
genius of Etruria, and then poured her full flowing 
stream into the cosmopolitan current of the Roman Tiber, 
and produced the High Renaissance. Florence was a 
provincial city; talents, energy, industry crowded to her, 
but only from the countryside round about, and though 
she did not create the High Renaissance, for only a cos- 
mopolitan capital could do that, she enabled Rome to do 
it. The Florentine genius flowed within banks, within 
limitations, and gave Florence personality. ‘The question 
whether the adjective “provincial” is invidious or not, is 
perhaps to be answered according as it expresses inde- 
pendence and personality, or not. And that brings me 
back to the original point. In what sense is this adjective 
“provincial” to be applied to Boston and her people? 

The town of Boston, situated at the extreme east of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, sits upon Beacon Hill. 
On one side it runs down to the sea, on another it borders 
the river Charles, and spreads out over the surrounding 
plain, passing from city to suburbs, from the thickly 
settled — where a speed greater than twenty miles an 
hour, the police tell us, may be considered unreasonable 
— out into the sparsely settled neighborhood. The State 
House, crowned with its golden dome, rises from the top 
of the hill and proclaims that the architect who built it, 
whether he was right in his appreciation or not, strove 
to express the pride, the dignity, the self-sufficiency of a 
community that was independent and had personality. 
And here, I think, Bulfinch put his finger on the crux of 
this question of the provincial. If a province, a colony, or 
a city is independent and has a personality of its own, the 
term provincial is not invidious. Bulfinch, when he built 
the State House in 1798, felt that the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts possessed such an independent personality, 
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and therefore he built this building of happy proportions, 
gave it a stately approach, and crowned it with a dome, 
the symbol of independence and self-respect. To be sure 
the intoxication of national independence was scarce 
twenty years old, and there was no capital city of the 
United States; nevertheless, at that time, if we may judge 
by Bulfinch, Boston was not provincial but self-depend- 
ent; and Copley’s portraits corroborate Bulfinch’s testi- 
mony. 

Thirty miles down the coast lies Plymouth, where the 
memory of the Pilgrim fathers makes a bridge between 
Massachusetts and the old world; and to the north, some 
twenty miles or less, the traditions of Salem make another 
bridge with mediaeval Europe. Half a dozen miles to the 
south, in the village of Braintree, John Adams and John 
Quincy Adams were born and bred. And to the west, a 
day’s march, Concord and Lexington told a tale of the 
will to independence. Here were influences, local but not 
trivial, that may have affected Bulfinch and shaped his 
plans for the State House. Even in his day, Massachusetts 
had had a beginning sufficiently remote in time and cir- 
cumstance, to weave, and wrap around her, a sort of 
legendary garment of hardship and heroism — of Paul 
Revere spurring his horse, of farmers ramming down 
buckshot, and kneeling behind stone walls and haystacks, 
of waiting to see the whites of eyes, of cheering George 
Washington on the Cambridge Common, and such. And 
so Bulfinch, who had traveled and studied in Europe 
and knew the ancient civilizations of England and of 
France, conceived his task as an embodiment of in- 
dependence and self-respect. 

Since then, Massachusetts has had its period of letters, 
that put her, in those adolescent days of America, at the 
intellectual head of the nation, her flowering time, as Mr. 
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Van Wyck Brooks puts it — Emerson, Hawthorne, Long- 
fellow, Holmes, Whittier, James Russell Lowell, and the 
lesser men, Prescott, Motley, Parkman, Ticknor. And 
all the time Boston has had Harvard University at her 
right hand. If you read the first sixty-nine names in- 
scribed on the walls of the House of Fame in New York 
city, you will find that twenty-seven belong to men and 
women born in Massachusetts. If Boston is not provincial, 
except in the sense of accepting beneficial limitations, 
then such a picture as that of George Apley is not the 
portrait of a type, but of an individual. It is hard to com- 
bine the typical and the individual, as some great portrait 
painters, such as Raeburn, do. 

Another widely read and very successful novel, The 
Last Puritan, made an attempt to express the provincial 
Bostonian type in terms of cosmopolitanism, and rather 
lost its way; but, and that was the interest of the book, 
it gave the reader a most vivid impression of the eidolon 
— I don’t know what to call it — of the author, of a crea- 
tive presence, an impersonal force, a disembodied demi- 
urge, which let the white light of a Mephistophelean in- 
telligence play over the dramatis personae. The reader, 
edified and cosmopolitanized, laid the book down with 
admiration, and the conviction that the pure cosmopo- 
lite cannot understand the provincial, and must fail in 
his ambition to present “‘the perfect witness of all judging 
Jove.” It is hard, as I say, to depict a type in the individ- 
ual. Perhaps the best who ever did it in literature is 
Moliére. He was fair, and bore no grudge in his heart. 

Dictionaries are made in a metropolis, and I suppose 
that the disdain a metropolis feels for a suburb extends to 
the provinces, but there is injustice here. Provinces, even 
though we have none in America, I repeat, are not 
despicable. One of the charms of France is that to a per- 
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son of painstaking perceptions each province has its own 
idiosyncrasies, its own flavor, like the wines. There is the 
Normand, the Breton, the Angevin, the Gascon, the 
Provencal, the Auvergnat, the Bourguignon, the Picard, 
and it is the blending of these various flavors that gives 
Paris her tincture. It is like that, I think, with Massachu- 
setts. And if a province has desirable qualities as well as 
undesirable, the adjective provincial is not necessarily 
derogatory; the fact that it is used so, merely shows the 
growth of metropolitan prejudice and self-satisfaction. 

However, values are elusive things. The value of any 
experience lies in its relation to the store of experiences 
already garnered. Anticipation, possession, memory — 
each for its shining depends upon the radiance of the con- 
glomerate mass of past experiences. It is this that makes 
esthetic theories of clever psychologists so helpless to the 
ordinary man. You remember how differently Don Qui- 
xote’s balsam affected him and Sancho Panza. And if 
values are unstable, if they shift and change, how can we 
expect words to remain steady and exact? The moral 
qualities, good bad, right wrong, virtue vice, shift in their 
significance, as you travel east or west, north or south, 
cross national boundary lines, or go from fathers to sons, 
from Fifth Avenue to Avenue A, from The Ethical Society 
to Tammany Hall. But that is chiefly in New York; in 
smaller communities local values are steadier. As to Bos- 
ton, the valuations made by Henry James are still the 
best. And, as to the general question of the provincial 
it may be, now that the cosmopolitans seek to tear from 
their native soil so much that is best in poetry and art, 
and that nationalism is dominated by envy, malice and 
covetousness, it may be that only the provincial holds 
the seeds of future peace and happiness. At any rate, 
the value of the provincial is still a moot question. 
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Eight Ways to Cut Relief Costs 


E. K. TITUS 


OBODY acquainted with the situation believes we 
are likely ever to get rid of the relief problem. Miss 
Maxine Davis, author of They Shall Not Want, says the 
relief recipients of today, like the poor of biblical times, 
will be with us always. Forecasters in Washington predict 
that in the future as in the past, we will have a permanent 
unemployed group and that it will average between two 
million and four million persons. In the present article, 
therefore, I shall discuss how the relief burden can be re- 
duced, not how it can be eliminated. 

The first step in cutting the cost, I believe, is to reduce 
the number and importance of the professional case 
workers and the professional social service executives, in 
the administration of relief nationally and locally. This 
group, sometimes known as the “‘social service trust,”’ like 
any other group of civil employes, tends to build into 
a bureaucracy, and if it follow the development pattern 
of other bureaucracies, will seek to perpetuate, rather 
than to eliminate any work which calls for its services. 
Moreover, the techniques practiced, learned in the aca- 
demic surroundings of social service schools, or in recog- 
nized social service agencies, often envelop and obscure 
in a fog of psychological patter the problems which 
are, how to find out who is entitled to relief, and how 
to eliminate chiselers. 

Miss Davis, I gather, agrees with me that there should 
be a curb on this group. In the appendix of her book, 
she publishes an eloquent illustration of the case work 
technique, showing how the case workers who have 


They Shall Not Want. By Maxine Davis. Macmillan. $2.50. 
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swarmed over the country, have kept themselves busy. 
It is an “‘exact copy of an actual case history in the files 
of the Illinois Emergency Commission,” that of John and 
Mary Czarnecki. The report on this one family con- 
sumes sixty-one pages in the book. It seems to be about 
fifteen thousand words long, commencing with a “‘busi- 
ness analysis” of Mr. Czarnecki’s barber shop enter- 
prise, and ending with the final disposition “accept for 
relief.”” The report includes lengthy correspondence, fol- 
lowed by a total of forty-seven memoranda about the 
Czarnecki’s, signed by V. Schmidt, apparently the case 
worker doing the investigating, and initialed also EFD 
or MM, who, one can assume, are stenographers that tax- 
payers are paying to record Miss Schmidt’s reports on 
the hopes, the fears, the heart pangs, and the assorted 
domestic: drama of the Czarnecki family. While much of 
the taxpayer-financed fifteen thousand word novelette 
about the Czarnecki’s (who are only one of the three 
million or so work and home-relief cases for the social 
workers) has to do with the question of whether the 
Czarnecki’s needed and were entitled to relief, the tax- 
payers also paid Miss Schmidt and mm and EFD to record 
the fact that Mrs C. would not go to a sewing class be- 
cause “‘she was not accustomed to traveling alone;” that 
Mr. C. bought a suit which was “nicely tailored and a 
conservative grey;” and that a girl visiting the Czarnecki 
household one evening had slapped a boy in the face. 
And where did the social workers learn to write these 
novelettes? The technique, as nearly as I have been able 
to discover, has been propagated from the neighborhood 
of East Twenty-Second street, New York. This thorough- 
fare, known to professional social workers as The Street, 
and its environs, is the home of the New York School of 
Social Work, and of a number of the leading private wel- 
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fare agencies, whose methods are regarded by social 
work executives throughout the country as the pattern to 
be copied. 

The techniques of these schools and agencies were de- 
veloped in pre-depression times for the comparatively 
small caseloads of those days. Since the cases coming to 
the attention of the agencies in good times were chiefly 
those of persons who were in trouble because they were 
subnormal in one way or another, it was believed de- 
sirable to analyze all their problems thoroughly. More- 
over, the longer the case reports, the more jobs for social 
workers. The more and better cases an agency could find 
to coddle in as complicated a way as possible, the more 
generous would be the response of supporters. 

The transplantation of this technique into public emer- 
gency relief was a mistake. The new class of unemployed 
were normal people. As Miss Davis points out, they re- 
sented the intrusion of social workers into their private 
lives. They were hungry and needed food, and were 
willing to give the necessary facts to prove themselves 
entitled to relief, but they did not want the fact that the 
girl friend slapped one of son’s pals in the face recorded 
for posterity in a case report. And what is more, the de- 
tails of this sex drama were of little if any aid to the per- 
son responsible for giving or denying relief, in reaching 
a decision on what to do with the taxpayers’ money. 

How then did these techniques come to be trans- 
planted into public emergency relief? 

In the early days of the depression, the community nat- 
urally turned to those already experienced in relief to 
handle distribution of aid to the new poor. It was an 
emergency job. It had to be handled somehow. So re- 
course was had to private social service agencies. 

Some of these executives were astute enough to realize 
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that the depression emergency called for a complete re- 
vamping of the old methods, and governed themselves 
accordingly. Others, who gained the upper hand in many 
cities and states, tried to bring along with them the com- 
plicated techniques prevailing in many of the private 
agencies. The bureaucracy and red tape which has grown 
up around this second group of executives needs to be 
eliminated. 

At first, the members of this second group had trouble 
putting their ideas into effect as rapidly as they desired. 
They were confronted by a rank and file of workers who 
were an assortment of former plumbers, business men, 
clerks, pipe-fitters, stenographers, reporters, architects, 
nurses, freight handlers. They found these employes un- 
responsive to case work ideas. As time went on, however, 
many of these original workers were replaced by gradu- 
ates of social service schools and former workers from the 
recognized social service agencies. This was, in many in- 
stances, a change for the better, but I do not believe it was 
the best change that could have been made. The training 
of many of the new workers, and that of their superiors 
tended to make them regard the giving of aid as an aca- 
demic, complicated matter, and retarded the develop- 
ment of a system more in accordance with what Miss 
Davis saw in England, where the matter of deciding 
whether a man needs aid is reduced to its simplest terms. 

There is nothing simple about some of the theories 
taught in the social service schools. In one of the schools, 
it is asserted, aspirants taking courses in the hope of se- 
curing promotion in relief organizations hear about the 
effect of a baby’s birth experience on its happiness in 
later life, it being the contention of one pedagogue that a 
baby born of a caesarean operation will grow into the 
happiest adult. 
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The products of the schools, I believe, are more skilful 
at learning thé psychological peculiarities of a family, 
than in running down chiselers. I doubt if the local relief 
organizations they set up are as good detective organiza- 
tions as they ought to be. In fact it is one of the social 
service principles to keep experienced detectives out of 
the investigating staffs. Detectives often do not have a 
social viewpoint, they declare. 

Miss Davis, in her concluding chapter Look, Learn, 
Blueprint expresses the view that we should “have no 
more social work.” The reorganization to accomplish this 
end should, I believe, be commenced in Washington, 
with a careful scrutiny of the wpa and other agencies con- 
nected with the unemployed. Those to whom the con- 
tinuance of the social service bureaucracy is important 
should be weeded out. In general, I believe business ex- 
ecutives, lawyers, experienced city managers, army men, 
and experts in the police type of investigation would look 
out for the public interest better in administrative jobs, 
than a person trained in welfare agencies. The same type 
of executive reorganization should be carried out in the 
state and city direct relief organizations, right on down to 
local relief precincts. 

A second important step in reducing the relief burden 
is to end the wpa. Miss Davis favors this step, and points 
out that the present rise in employment provides an op- 
portunity for winding up the affairs of this organization 
with less hardship than would have ensued if such a step 
had been taken earlier. 

“The longer we maintain it,” Miss Davis concludes, 
“‘the more solidly rooted it becomes, and the harder to 
blast it out.” 

The wpa is far more costly than dole relief. It has fos- 
tered, rather than checked, the growth of radical pressure 
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groups. In some instances, it is unquestionably delaying 
return of those on its rolls to private employment, 
through payment of wages higher than those paid for the 
same quality of work in private jobs, or by providing some 
other advantage. Miss Davis mentions a sewing project 
in Chicago on which Negro women accustomed to work- 
ing as servants at thirty dollars a month got fifty-five 
dollars a month for a thirty hour week. I might add that 
in New York, at this writing, the eighteen hundred dollars 
a year paid to the better stenographers in some of the 
administrative offices of the wpa is probably above the 
open market value of this talent; and that it appears to be 
the consensus of those in touch with the situation that 
workers in the skilled trades find their wpa pay of around 
ninety dollars a month, for part time work, more desira- 
ble than private employment. Many of them probably 
do odd jobs on the side. Altogether the picture for them is 
a pleasanter one than in the old days when, even in good 
times, a skilled laborer might work only six to eight 
months in a year, saving enough to tide the family over 
the lean seasons. This was hard on the man. During his 
periods of seasonal unemployment he would be the butt 
of the joke that everybody works but father. It was hard 
on the wife and children. The wea, with its regular 
checks, is spoiling these skilled laborers, and their fami- 
lies, for a return to seasonal work, with its difficult 
struggle for existence. 

However cushy some of the wpa jobs may be, in com- 
parison with private jobs in the same trades or occupa- 
tions, many of the job holders are far from satisfied with 
their lot. The malcontents are glad, however, that the 
wPA brings them together in a state of semi-idleness, 
which is ideal for the organization of pressure-groups, to 
seek more and more cushiness. The other day I picked 
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up a circular of the Workers Alliance, most powerful of 
the radical groups, which exhorted wpa workers as 
follows: 


The battle is spreading across the nation. In San Francisco, 30,000 
wpa workers are striking for a 20 per cent increase in wages be- 
cause of an increased cost of living. Is THE COST OF LIVING ANY 
LESS IN NEW YORK? IT IS NOT! 

Congress is about to make another relief appropriation. Now is 
the time to act. NOW IS THE TIME TO STRIKE A BLOW FOR: 

1. A 20 per cent increase in wages. 

2. Sick leaves and vacations with pay by congressional enact- 
ment. 


3. No mailing of checks. 
4. A permanent five-arts project. 
5. Expansion of the wpa to include all unemployed. 

Contrasting with the American wpa is the public works 
program of Sweden, of which Miss Davis reports: ‘“The 
work is so hard and the wages so low they are no attrac- 
tion to men who might find other employment. There is 
not even the charm of short hours as in the United States. 
Men work eight hours a day, six days a week. These con- 
ditions effect an automatic selection of those who are in 
genuine need of assistance from those who might prefer 
to exist on a meager relief, rather than earn a normal 
living.” 

Miss Davis’ book is an unusually thorough, sympa- 
thetic and human survey of the relief picture in this coun- 
try, and in England and Sweden, which nations she 
visited for the purposes of comparison. Her final conclu- 
sion is that relief in the United States should consist of: 


Unemployment insurance, on a national, not a state-federal, 
basis. 

A planned public works system — involving continuous and 
long-range planning, and financed on a partnership basis by state 
and Federal governments. 

Direct relief, as a last resort, for the employable, financed on a 
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grant-in-aid plan, or with some sort of equalization system, but 

with local administrative responsibility. 

I have some more suggestions about how to cut the 
costs in this permanent relief set-up. I believe a better 
way should be found to handle the aliens. I imagine some 
of the relief authorities shudder at the thought of the to-do 
which will be stirred up by some of the patriotic societies, 
if they ever get the full facts about the proportion of relief 
money that is going to foreign-born who were not nat- 
uralized Americans at the start of the depression, and the 
proportion of these who could be deported, or who 
would leave the country voluntarily, if their one-way 
fares back home were paid. 

It is not easy to get the precise facts about foreigners 
on relief. In this, as in other ticklish matters, the ruling 
social service group is protected by the legislation in New 
York and other states, which makes most details of relief 
records private. This privacy of records is a heritage from 
the private welfare agencies, and I believe has served in 
many instances to cover up incompetence and waste, 
which would have been run down, if the details of relief 
expenditures were as open to public inspection as are the 
details in other departments in a city like New York. 

In March, Senator Reynolds of North Carolina de- 
clared that one in every seven unemployed was an alien. 
His assertions were disputed by administration spokes- 
men, but I did not see any definite, detailed figures 
offered in refutation. My own observation leads me to 
believe that foreigners on relief come to a higher pro- 
portion than one in seven, in New York city. 

It would be highly in the public interest, I believe, if 
an investigating commission, containing no present or 
former social workers, but including members of both of 
the chief parties, were to make a scientific and humane 
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study of this alien problem. Let it be done with secrecy 
on the subject. Let’s have all the facts, and then let’s 
reach a decision. Personally, I think it unfortunate that 
the plan of “voluntary repatriation,” put forward by 
Edward Corsi, at an aldermanic investigation of relief, in 
New York, was not carried out. Mr. Corsi, himself Ital- 
ian born, and for a time Immigration Commissioner at 
Ellis Island, and then director of home relief in New York 
city, should be an authority on the subject, if anyone is. 
His plan involved payment of fares to their native coun- 
tries, for families on relief who desired to go. They would 
be permitted to return here, if they wished, after a time, 
but would pay their own fares westward. Mr. Corsi was 
convinced a large number would take advantage of such 
an offer; that many would stay where they went; and 
that if they did return after a year or two, the cost of 
their one way passage across the Atlantic would have 
been much less than the cost of keeping them on relief 
here, for the period of their absence. A bill introduced in 
Congress by Representative Dickstein includes part of 
this plan, but probably will not work because those who 
are repatriated will not be allowed to return here. Few, 
it is predicted, will take advantage of the free trip, if 
they are never to have a chance to return, when times 
improve, and their labor is in more demand on these 
shores. 

A fourth important step, if we are really to get down to 
the business of reducing the relief burden, is to eliminate 
the radicals as far as possible from the personnel which 
decides who is to receive public aid. It is a paradoxical 
situation indeed for the taxpayers to be paying the sala- 
ries of people who are supposed to guard the public 
treasury, but who, in some instances, I am convinced, 
regard it as more important to spread radical doctrines 
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among the dole recipients and even possibly, to foster a 
large relief load, in order to help break down the capi- 
talistic system which they oppose. The investigating or- 
ganizations and supervisory personnel in many of the 
large cities include thousands, whose doctrines range all 
the way from the bright crimson of the openly commu- 
nistic organizations, to the pale magenta of the Associa- 
tion of Workers in Public Relief Agencies. I am informed 
that agents of the radical Workers Alliance, organization 
of relief recipients, work with friends in other radical 
organizations in the relief bureaus to get quick relief for 
persons who join and pay their dues to the Alliance. Such 
cooperation strengthens in the mind of the relief recipient 
his faith in leaders of the proletariat. 

Another problem worthy of careful, sympathetic study 
is that of the Negro reliefer in the North. My own ob- 
servation leads me to conclude that some of the northern 
darkies have hit an all-time high of prosperity, due to the 
totalling of their relief checks, with what they and their 
families can pick up in earnings without the investigator 
finding out about it. 

The facts of this situation were brought to my atten- 
tion with amazing clarity one day when I stopped into an 
employment agency in Harlem. The proprietor, fully 
aware of what was going on, explained it had become 
difficult to hire a colored maid, to live in with a family. 
On the other hand, it was perfectly easy to secure a 
woman to come in by the hour or by the day. The reason 
was simple. A maid engaged by the hour could keep her 
residence, and the family could continue to draw the relief 
check to which they were not entitled. A woman engaged 
to live in, however, would have to leave her residence in 
Harlem. The investigator would notice her absence, be- 
come suspicious of employment, and cut off relief. To 
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illustrate, the employment agent called out to the forty 
odd women present: ““How many will take a job living 
in?” None of the forty moved. Then two listlessly stood 
up. Most of the other thirty-eight, in the opinion of the 
head of this agency, were on relief, and were definitely 
seeking the kind of job they could keep secret from the 
investigator. 

While I have not been able to get definite figures on 
the subject, it seems apparent that the Negro population 
of northern cities has increased since it became possible to 
secure relief. One report is that a group in the South offers 
to bring Negroes north on freight trains and trucks, feed- 
ing them en route, for five dollars. 

If they come to New York state, these Negroes find that 
after two years residence, they are entitled to public aid. 
It is possible also that some secure relief before the end of 
that period through persuading neighbors and friendly 
landlords to support claims of two year residence. 

In the future, I believe Negroes who have come to 
northern cities since 1931 should, when they apply for 
relief, or are rechecked, be transported back to their 
homes, where, if necessary they can be supported at less 
expense to the community, and under more healthy 
conditions, than in city tenements. 

A parallel problem is that of inhabitants of insular 
possessions of the United States, particularly Porto 
Ricans. With no immigration laws to worry about, large 
numbers of these islanders have come to eastern seaboard 
cities, and some have gone on relief after two years resi- 
dence. In some instances I hear their trips have been 
financed by their friends at home. These post-depression 
migrants should be returned. 

Other ideas which might help reduce the relief burden 
are a more determined campaign to return some of 
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the single misfits, who are on wpa or relief in the large 
cities, to their homes in the small towns or country; and 
a subsistence homestead plan along the lines worked out 
by Ralph Borsodi. 

I have outlined a few ways in which I believe the ad- 
ministration of relief could be improved. Obviously I 
have only scratched the surface of a vast, complex wide- 
spread problem, which is covered much more ade- 
quately by Miss Davis in her book. If I were trying to tell 
in one sentence what I think is the best relief plan, I 
would quote Miss Davis: ‘“‘Let us have an automatic 
system, resembling the British unemployment assistance, 
operated in close cooperation with the employment ex- 
changes.” But the automatic feature will be more difficult 
to achieve here, because of the vastness, the diversity, the 
lawlessness, and the heterogeneity of this country. 





More Historical Novels 
LLOYD MORRIS 


HE INCREASING preoccupation of American 

novelists with the American past is evident to all 
readers of our recent fiction. So notable is this direction of 
literary impulse that pedantic critics have taken pains to 
report on it. Their efforts seem likely to embalm it pre- 
maturely. To describe it as a “‘tendency”’ or “movement,” 
as they do, is merely to declare it moribund. For the 
phenomena which these terms indicate occur only after 
an initial, authentic infection has subsided, and unin- 
spired imitation has begun to take its place. The terms 
are labels, serving literary scholars as substitutes for 
literary judgments. Enlightened readers know their true 
significance. They generally mark the spots where crea- 
tive impulse has been forced to seek a new channel. 

The imitative work which constitutes a large propor- 
tion of all literary “movements” is usually negligible as 
art, however profitable to pedantry. But the reading 
public is not free from complicity in its production. The 
public’s approval originates transient vogues. These, 
because they represent an assured demand, encourage 
the manufacture of inferior, though often deceptive, 
wares. The result is temporarily to debase a valid, potent 
form, and compel the serious artist to seek another. This 
danger, an effect of its momentary popularity with 
readers, today threatens the historical novel. 

It will be a pity if the danger materializes. As George 
Dangerfield argued in the previous issue of this Review, 
the past is insistent, and the American past has just 
begun to become articulate in American fiction. In 

Paradise. By Esther Forbes. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 
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intention and effect, the best of our recent historical 
novels have scant resemblance to the Janice Meredith’s, 
Richard Carvel’s, or To Have and to Hold’s which delighted 
our parents. Does the difference point to nothing more 
important than a change in the public’s taste? Some of us 
believe that it does. We detect in these novels the possi- 
bility of substantial additions to the scope and function 
of fiction. The nature of their preoccupation with the 
past may conceivably provide the source for a new kind 
of novel. This new kind of novel could illuminate the 
future as well as interpret the past. It might con- 
tribute to a living culture, and thereby implement our 
hope of transforming the present. 

A body of fiction incorporating values so new to the 
art and so significant for human life is, as yet, no more 
than an ideal possibility. But the germ from which it 
may develop is present in the attitude to the American 
past adopted by a number of our novelists. This con- 
ditional promise is what gives to their work, despite its 
numerous defects, a special savor and perhaps a dispro- 
portionate interest. Their purpose is clear enough, but 
their execution is faltering, and it is probable that they, 
and their readers, would profit from a better understand- 
ing of the uses which fiction can make of the past. 

Novelists have always used the past; most frequently 
as a subject for its own sake, but occasionally as a kind of 
medium for the expression of what is contemporary with 
themselves. When they have used the past as a subject, 
they have produced the traditional historical novel 
which, at its best, succeeds in being a kind of museum 
piece, a persuasive example of antiquarian restoration. 
But they have seldom perceived that it cannot be any- 
thing else;‘that the past which they represent is not the 
past as it really was. For whenever you set about recon- 
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structing the past, the pressure of the contemporary 
asserts itself, dictating a selection of elements relevant to 
the interests and expressive of the aspirations peculiar to 
your own time. It is this natural pressure of the con- 
temporary which determines the periodic rewriting of 
history and biography, for every age transforms its 
heritage by interpreting in congenial terms what it con- 
siders truly memorable. 

Much of American history has lately been rewritten 
as a drama of conflicting economic interests. A future 
generation, for whom the major problems that afflict us 
will presumably not exist, is likely to rewrite it again, 
from quite another viewpoint. Which version will be the 
true one? Neither, certainly, will be absolutely true to 
the past as it actually was, but each will be true to 
the age that produced it. So, likewise, with the tradi- 
tional historical novel, which tells us very little about the 
past it purports to represent, but enlightens us con- 
cerning the time of its composition. 

The other use which fiction has sometimes made of the 
past recognizes this inherent limitation, converting it into 
a resource. The result is a novel quite unlike the tradi- 
tional historical novel. Such novels draw upon the past 
as a useful medium, a kind of language generally under- 
stood and therefore richly expressive, but their subjects 
emerge from the contemporary scene, and the insight 
which they attempt to communicate is relevant to the 
immediate present. They are, it is true, partly historical. 
But their object is not to tell us about the past. Their 
purpose is rather to tell us how and why it is that we now 
“do as we do, feel as we feel, and know what we know.” 
It is this kind of historical novel, if such it may be called, 
that a number of writers have recently been producing; 
a kind illustrated by books as diverse as Mr. Santayana’s 
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The Last Puritan, Mr. Marquand’s The Late George Apley, 
Mrs. Mitchell’s Gone With the Wind, Mr. Kantor’s and 
Mr. Lytle’s Civil war stories. In their use of the past 
these writers have begun to make articulate some elements 
of a living culture, a heritage of tradition from which 
we may learn to change the present and shape the future. 

It would be pleasant to give Esther Forbes a place 
among these writers. Her Paradise was received with 
acclaim by most of the reviewers, and has enjoyed an 
impressive success with the reading public. But it leaves 
one with an uneasy suspicion that the hospitality of both 
reviewers and public is singularly indiscriminate, and 
that both are being duped by a current vogue. Is it 
possible that any novel which hashes up some period of 
American history is, for the moment, inevitably destined 
to the best-seller lists? If so, the flood of imitative work 
which impends will deflect creative impulse from its 
present direction, and the consummation of a significant 
development in our fiction will be long postponed. 

Miss Forbes, of course, is not in any sense imitative. 
She was among the first of our younger writers to take 
possession of an epoch in the national past and, a decade 
ago, when few purely historical novels were being written, 
she had already adopted that form. It is surely an index 
of courage that she chose the Massachusetts of Puritan 
times as her field, for comparison with Hawthorne, how- 
ever inept, was scarcely to be avoided. The comparison 
is unfair to her work; she uses the past as a subject, and 
for its own sake, while Hawthorne’s use of it anticipated 
the method toward which other American novelists are 
fumbling today. But comparison persists, and Miss 
Forbes appears to have courted it deliberately by 
pivoting her story on an episode of adultery and branding. 

Paradise is an historical romance, stretched on a large 
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canvas thickly sprinkled with human figures. Opening 
with the founding of the town of Canaan in 1639, it closes 
with the termination of King Philip’s war and the final 
expropriation of the Indians. Specifically, it traces the 
fortunes of Jude Parre, Kentish colonist, and his Ameri- 
can born children. Here certainly is the material for a 
novel of epic significance, in which the past might be 
used to convey a vision of the future. But although the 
book. gives occasional evidence that Miss Forbes is 
sensitive to the implications of her subject, she has been 
content to produce a narrative of the old-fashioned his- 
torical kind, so that excellence of material quarrels 
continuously with inappropriateness of method. 

Even when judged by the comparatively simple stand- 
ards applicable to the old-fashioned historical romance, 
Paradise fails to register any very signal achievement. The 
ability to tell a story skilfully is the most elementary of 
fictional gifts, but if Miss Forbes possesses it she has kept 
it in abeyance during the composition of this novel. Re- 
peatedly during the course of her narrative she has 
dodged obligatory scenes, and with a prodigal disregard 
of the reader’s privilege of insight into the psychology of 
her characters she has concealed their motives of action, 
so that their ultimate effect is one of utter irresponsibility. 
What impels them to behave with the consistent in- 
consistency they exemplify, only Miss Forbes may know. 
With few exceptions, her characters lack substance and 
dimension, and thus fall all too readily into the stock 
categories of traditional use. In how many previous 
historical romances have we not met the chivalrous 
Indian whom Chateaubriand invented; the bluff mano- 
rial proprietor; the clergyman obsessed by sin; the woman 
obsessed by purity; the poor zany whom folk take for a 
witch; the stout-hearted loyal hero of obscure birth who 
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loves hopelessly; the devoted and honest servant who 
fearlessly speaks her mind? These stock figures move 
through Miss Forbes’s story with the jerky animation of 
puppets not too expertly manipulated, and their use as 
central characters suggests either that the author’s mind 
is curiously naive, or that she wrote her novel with an eye 
to its eventual translation to the screen. 

But though Miss Forbes’s attitude to character is 
naive, she has managed to acquire certain vicious tricks 
of writing which imply acquaintance with the stylistic 
radicals of the nineteen-twenties. What, for example, is 
one to make of a paragraph like this? 

He was glad when Lieutenant Robinson picked him up outside 
the Rope and Star and asked him to row across the harbor to look 
at an island his father was leasing for sheep pasture. The sloshing 
harbor water. The salt smell of the boisterous gale and the sun 
pouring down upon them. Every muscle of his body tugging at the 
oars, legs braced, arms pulling. The creak of the oarlocks. The 
screaming of the gulls. He was happy. 


A century ago, the critic might have exploded, ‘““This will 
never do!’ Ours is a more mannerly age. 

More mannerly, but perhaps not much more discrimi- 
nating in its literary preferences. It is difficult to under- 
stand the critical success and popularity of a book like 
Paradise. If the reading public merely blankets with ap- 
proval all novels which explore the American past, it 
is missing the real significance of much of the best 
fiction that is being produced in this country today. 
Books like Paradise, when they are well done, merit a 
place in the mind’s museum of reproductions. But Para- 
dise deserves no such place. 





The First Puritan 


E. H. O’NEILL 


HE PURITAN is still a dominating factor in Ameri- 
can religious, economic, and social life. His strength 
of will, his tenacity of purpose, and his belief that he, and 
he alone, was right enabled him to settle one of the great- 
est of the colonies, to persevere in the face of almost insur- 
mountable obstacles, and to impress the force of his per- 
sonality on the whole of our national life. Though his 
religion has lost much of its power, it is still a moral force, 
sometimes beneficial, often, in modern life, detrimental. 
In its formative stage Massachusetts Bay Colony pro- 
duced two strong men, John Winthrop and John Ende- 
cott. Though Winthrop is better known in our history, 
largely because of the writings he left, Endecott was as 
well known and as popular in the colony which was under 
the rule of one or the other for more than thirty years. 
Endecott has suffered at the hands of historians, poets, 
and novelists because, lacking the charm and the intellect 
of Winthrop, he achieved his ends more often by force 
than by diplomacy. It was in an effort to present a fair 
and complete study of the man that Mr. Mayo under- 
took the task of writing his biography. 

It would be hard to find a more representative New 
England Puritan than John Endecott. In religion he was 
an uncompromising opponent of anything that savored 
of popery or even prelacy; in government he was a firm 
believer in the right of those who had power to exercise 
it for their own benefit; in business affairs he was astute, 
far-sighted, and a good trader. From 1628 to 1630 he was 
the ruler of the little settkement of Naumkeag, later re- 

John Endecott; A Biography. By Lawrence Shaw Mayo. Harvard Press. $5.00. 
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named Salem; from 1630 to 1649 he continued to serve 
the government in either a military or a civil capacity; 
and from 1649 to 1664, with the exception of two years, 
he was governor of the colony. As it was during this last 
period that the colony was firmly established as a theoc- 
racy, it is only natural that Endecott should be praised or 
blamed for the system that made possible the clerical 
rule, the intolerance, the bigotry, which persisted in 
Massachusetts until well into the eighteenth century. 

To deny the existence of these unpleasant phases of 
Puritan life would be futile. It seems to me equally futile 
to overstress them at the expense of the many fine attri- 
butes which the Puritan possessed and passed on to later 
generations. Granted that the Puritan of the Endecott 
type was frequently intolerant and sometimes bigoted, 
he was also a believer in liberty, as he understood the 
term, an upholder of law and order without which society 
cannot exist, and a citizen sincerely devoted to the serv- 
ice of the state. Unfortunately, he believed that morality 
was a matter of law, and his restrictive legislation encour- 
aged a disrespect for law that is still with us. 

That disrespect for the letter of the law had its advan- 
tages too, for it inspired much of the sense of personal 
and political freedom that resulted in the American 
Revolution and the establishment of the United States. 
The Puritans and those who disagreed with them while 
living under their rule were accustomed to fight for their 
rights, a habit that helped to unify us in time of need. 

The theocracy in which Endecott so firmly believed 
and which he did so much to foster soon outlived its use- 
fulness. At the first sign of real pressure the ““Deacon’s 
Masterpiece” went to pieces, and by the middle of the 
eighteenth century the legal profession, which included 
some of the finest minds that America had produced, 
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had undermined the power of the clergy, aroused the la- 
tent antagonism of the majority against the conditions 
which the theocracy had helped to establish, and laid 
the groundwork for the revolt soon to come. 

Because the Puritan believed that he and he alone was 
right in all things, he would accept no advice nor would 
he tolerate compromise; even when Puritanism had 
ceased to be a power in the land it continued to condition 
the thinking of those who had inherited its principles. It 
is this side of the Puritan that has been so eagerly seized 
upon by writers of fiction and no single figure of early 
New England has been used so frequently as John 
Endecott. One must admit that the great governor 
embodied some of the most objectionable as well as some 
of the most favorable features of his class and creed. 

Secure in his righteousness, John Endecott seldom 
thought of Saint Paul’s remarks on charity. He was cer- 
tainly not charitable in his condemnation of the Baptists 
and Quakers nor was he possessed with the spirit of 
brotherly love when he fulminated against those in the 
colony who chose to wear long hair or bright clothes. In 
his eyes such frivolity was sinful and must be put down, 
by force if necessary. Akin to his dislike for worldliness in 
dress, but even stronger, was his hatred for anything 
reminiscent of the old religion. Though nominally a 
Puritan, Endecott was in reality a Separatist as he proved 
early in his career at Salem when he sheltered Roger 
Williams and later when he was the chief proponent of 
congregational government in the church. Though we 
may not approve of these extreme views or admire the 
man who ofttimes enforced them on those under him, 
we must respect him for his courage. 

Colonial New England has always been a fruitful 
source of material for the historical or romantic novelist. 
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There has been a steady stream of such fiction from 
Cooper to the present time. Cooper had a natural 
antipathy for the New England character, which he 
never hesitated to express. And it was just the things 
that we condemn in the Puritan — narrowness and 
intolerance of any idea which did not agree with his — 
that Cooper disliked. Cooper’s Lionel Lincoln was a failure 
because he was incapable of maintaining a fair attitude 
even when he was writing of New England in the Revo- 
lution. The one unpleasant and ridiculous character in 
Satanstoe is Jason Newcome, a Connecticut Yankee, who 
has all the vices and apparently none of the virtues of 
the men who settled New England. 

Hawthorne did not paint a particularly favorable 
picture of the Puritan in the Scarlet Letter, and he took 
one of John Endecott’s most intolerant acts for his story 
of Zohn Endecott and the Red Cross. Because the red cross in 
the field of the English flag reminded him of the church 
of Rome, Endecott publicly cut out the cross. 

It is however in the contemporary novel that we have 
the most severe strictures on Puritan life and culture. 
And Mr. Mayo’s biography of John Endecott returns to 
normal focus these somewhat distorted views. Overem- 
phasis lessens the value of many of these books as genuine 
historical novels, a fault which Mr. Mayo does not 
commit. Balance is necessary in a good novel; it is im- 
perative in a biography which purports to be an honest 
account of a man. 

It has been the fashion of late to deride Puritanism and 
everything which it is supposed to represent. The icono- 
clasts have been numerous and their criticism frequently 
vicious and unwarranted. But two of the most devastating 
attacks were made by men who had mastery of their 
material. Both novels were presented as memoirs. 
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In The Last Puritan and The Late George Apley, George 
Santayana and John P. Marquand have given their 
versions of the modern Puritan, who may be the lineal as 
well as the spiritual descendant of John Endecott. 
Lacking the faith, the spiritual courage and the strength 
of will of their great ancestors Oliver Alden and George 
Apley try to live the seventeenth century life in the 
twentieth century world. They maintain the standards of 
their class not because they believe in them, for they 
frequently doubt them, but because these standards of 
conduct are the vary marrow of their natures. Oliver 
Alden, the younger of the two, forces himself to do many 
things which are unpleasant because his father did them. 
Though he never doubts their propriety, he questions 
their value but lacks the courage to rebel against his 
inheritance. Oliver Alden is a failure at life because his 
Puritan equipment is inadequate and outmoded, and he 
cannot change it. 

The same problems face George Apley, a manofanolder 
generation. As a young man he does attempt to rebel 
against the outworn traditions of his class, but circum- 
stances force him into the straight and narrow path first 
made by the Endecotts. As he grows older he becomes 
more conservative, more unyielding, more puritanical. 

Though Mr. Mayo probably had no such intention, 
his John Endecott serves as a balance between the old 
romantic view of the Puritan and the modern estimate 
of him. It is good in these days of unrest, indecision, and 
doubt to come upon the story of a man such as John 
Endecott. To him and his contemporaries we owe, 
despite their faults, the freedom and the liberty which 
we enjoy. As long as the best of our Puritan heritage 
survives we can look to the future with confidence in the 
integrity and good sense of our countrymen. 








The Challenge of John Steinbeck 


EDMUND C. RICHARDS 


NTIL the appearance of Tortilla Flat, few people 
even in the world of letters had heard the name of 
John Steinbeck. After reading this book no reader could 
doubt, without benefit of radio or reviewer, that a new 
and original writer had appeared on the literary scene. 
If the story of the disarming Danny and Jesus Maria 
Corcoran and the celestial casuist, Pilon, leaves you with- 
out that unique exultation which only love or religion or 
literature imparts, you may walk in the way of the com- 
mandments, but you will never enter the kingdom of let- 
ters because you are an incurable barbarian. 

Lesser saints must be canonized because the second 
best always calls for a sponsor. John Steinbeck’s books 
write their own credentials. Tortilla Flat, In Dubious Bat- 
tle and Of Mice and Men have made an enviable place for 
themselves among the few imaginative pieces of today. 
These books have life and they communicate life. Here 
are beauty and reality. 

Every day a new magazine novelist “‘rises to the’ peak 
of some tremendous climax which has to do with button’s 
or a neighbor’s wedding.” His story is always made to 
measure, cut of the cloth of mediocrity and the most 
conspicuous talent displayed by these authors is a talent 
to flatter the spiritual and social order of laissez-faire. 
Creative writers go directly to life and not the editor’s 
desk for their materials. Steinbeck is in the tradition of 
the great creative writers because his books do not stem 
from other books but come immediately from a fresh 
assessment of life’s traditional values. 


Of Mice and Men. $2.00. Tortilla Flat. $2.50. In Dubious Battle. $2.50. By John 
Steinbeck. Covici Friede. 
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The nature of fiction is mercurial and its undersurface 
preoccupation is always with the springs of human con- 
duct. In the hands of a competent craftsman a story lends 
itself with equal indifference to magic or mischief. In the 
eighteenth century a French or British reformer wrote a 
pamphlet. Today the most successful propaganda for a 
cause, an institution or a principle, comes clothed in fic- 
tion. It may be and frequently is the voice of Jacob but 
the hands are the hands of Esau. 

Modern fiction, when it is a serious projection of the 
writer’s vision of human life and its goal, and not a vulgar 
formula to titillate the groundlings, is second only to reli- 
gion in its stimulation of the emotions and the dropping 
of the pollen which leads to action. The integrity of art is 
inviolate, and therefore no serious novelist can lend him- 
self or his work to propaganda. First and last, he is an 
artist, not a reformer or an agitator. On his detachment, 
as on a single wire, is suspended his only worth. He can 
subscribe to no orthodoxies. André Gide says: 


It is important to realize that the essential value of a work of 
art, the quality which will ensure its survival, never lies in a 
conformist adherence to a doctrine, be that doctrine the sound- 
est and surest possible; but rather in formulating questions 
which forestall the future’s, and answers to questions that have 
not yet been formulated. . . . Art that submits to orthodoxy, 
to even the soundest doctrines, is lost — wrecked upon the 
shoals of conformism. 


On the other hand he cannot turn aside from the social 
and spiritual movements of his time to write prose madri- 
gals of love and a lady’s honor. Intellectually Steinbeck 
is in the thick of the movement of our day. His sympathies 
may be overwhelmingly for the new order now in the 
making, but his sympathies are never permitted to betray 
his art. He has an almost classic Greek compassion for 
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the victims of life’s and fate’s injustice, but his pity is one 
thing, and his art is another. 

Readers of the last two books, Jn Dubious Battle and Of 
Mice and Men, might erroneously infer that Steinbeck’s cul- 
ture is negligible. On the contrary, he has gone deeply 
into philosophy as well as science. Culture, of course, 
could not make of Steinbeck nor of any man an artist; 
culture makes only amateurs. The writer of great fiction 
must bring certain high gifts, some natural, some ac- 
quired, to the creation of his story. Culture can never 
write, but it may round out a serious work of fiction. 
Steinbeck has not clogged his mind or his emotions. 

Thirty years ago a man laid himself out to acquire cul- 
ture as an end in itself. The culture of the day overlaid 
his mind like rust on the blade of an unused sword. He 
read much, thought little or to no purpose, and cuddled 
his refined emotions. Culture had jelled the Edwardian 
mind until the War came to smash the mold. 

The twin deities, Culture and Respectability were the 
Victorian reaction to the loose living and ignorance of the 
Georges. Our New England obsession with morals and 
moralism derives from the same source. Both England 
and America begot in the likeness of these deities poets 
and painters and critics and novelists. Most of their works 
remain as examples of cultivated mediocrity. If we have 
to stand on Arnold’s choice, Culture or Anarchy, by all 
the gods let us take living anarchy to dead formalism. 

One may never hope to put his finger on the whole 
secret of a great writer. That magic is his individual pos- 
session, his chrism, his sanctifying grace. Neither God nor 
nature offer explanations of their mysterious workings. 
But certain characteristics do fall within the compass of 
criticism, and certain qualities distinguish if they do not 
define the genius of Steinbeck. 
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He is primarily a masculine writer. That books may 
be more or less accurately characterized as masculine or 
feminine, is no Freudian overtone of literary psychology, 
but a patent mark of current American writing. Writers 
of fiction particularly labor under this handicap because 
their work must conform to the ideologies imposed by 
the remunerative women’s magazines. Only an econom- 
ically independent writer or a genuine artist like Stein- 
beck dare see life whole or see it plain. 

The cultivated mind in contemporary America is un- 
doubtedly feminine, and there is an economic as well as 
psychological explanation for this phenomenon. The 
successful American man may and does pass through col- 
lege, but in the mass he emerges with his traditional con- 
victions and Tory limitations scarcely brushed by other 
ideologies. The American male who makes money and 
enjoys the fruits of money is profoundly suspicious of 
ideas. Scholarship as such does not even come within the 
compass of his consciousness. Since our fiction for the 
most part is written for and supported by women, a 
feminine aura hangs about the substance as well as the 
form of this fiction. In any liberal society the masculine 
mind must function freely if art and letters are to be 
pursued for their own sake. 

If Steinbeck were just another competent and charm- 
ing writer, his advent on the contemporary scene would 
hold no importance for any individual except the editor 
of a feminine journal. But he has proved himself an 
original and highly individualistic force. His books pro- 
voke the masculine mind because of his fearless grappling 
with ideas and human passions as well as sacred taboos. 
The dry rot of gentility has never touched him and 
neither sex nor a woman’s honor nor romantic love loom 
large as a man’s serious problems in his view. His very 
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first novel, Cup of Gold, gave ample evidence of this mas- 
culinity of mind. 

If you ask for an explicit definition of what is here 
meant by masculinity, it may perhaps best be described 
as that attitude of mind which refuses to limit its vision 
and insists always on seeing the whole thing. If you must 
believe in a cause, if you want the comfort of the eternal 
verities and to keep them unresolved by the restless flux 
of the human mind, if you insist on your “right” and 
“wrong” as fixed and unalterable categories, you must 
not look at “‘the whole thing.” 

The novel of the California orchard strikers is the best 
proletarian novel written in our time by an American. 
Never for a moment in this book, Jn Dubious Battle, are 
you left in doubt as to where Steinbeck stands. His under- 
standing compassion is unmistakably proletarian, and 
his apologia for his two “radicals” is ardent to a degree. 
One need not have picked apples in the orchards of 
California or carried bricks in New York to accept this 
apology. But Steinbeck’s radicalism does not blind him 
either to the limitations of Jim and Mac, or the danger- 
ous violence and vicious cruelty which are apt to dominate 
a crowd of striking men. He subscribes to no solution so 
far propounded of social and economic problems. The 
doctor in this book, the detached scientist says: “You 
people have an idea that if you can establish the thing 
(commune) the job’ll be done. Nothing stops, Mac. If 
you were able to put an idea into effect tomorrow it 
would start changing right away. Establish a commune, 
and the same gradual flux will continue.” No orthodox 
communist will be pleased with this cold wisdom or look 
with favor on any detached estimate of the commune, 
for the soviet state is perfect, at least on paper, and it is 
beyond criticism. Here is Steinbeck’s final pronounce- 
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ment on the outcome of revolution. Again the doctor 
speaks: “There aren’t any beginnings nor any ends. It 
seems to me that man has engaged in a blind and fearful 
struggle out of a past he can’t remember into a future he 
can’t forsee nor understand. And man has met and de- 
feated every obstacle, every enemy except one. He can- 
not win over himself. How mankind hates itself.” 

Maturity may be cited as another virtue which dis- 
tinguishes the Steinbeck books. ‘The romantic adolescence 
of much American thinking and many American books 
has left the average reader with no stomach for adult 
writing. He reads each week the same adolescent story of 
“young love” with zest, but with no suspicion that his 
intelligence is ill equipped for living and his emotions are 
too raw for love or matrimony. His chronic preoccupa- 
tion with sex or sports leaves him with a permanently 
undeveloped mind. The Steinbeck books are obviously 
too strong meat for such an infant appetite. For Stein- 
beck like a mature man takes sex in his stride and so 
treats it realistically and not sentimentally as a natural 
and amoral appetite of the human animal. 

Our bloodless moralists, male and female, exclaim 
against this pagan proclivity for certain pleasant vices, 
but their puritanical intolerance of the limitations of the 
natural animal dries up the very springs of living. Art 
flourishes only where living is rich and unconfined. It 
was this very substitution of morality for religion which ~ 
gave birth to puritanism, in the first instance. But if 
Steinbeck revolts against puritanism, he is not without 
religion. His religion is built on a kind of mysticism which 
is not the less impressive because it is as naturalistic 
as his ethics. This mysticism, which his intrepid ration- 
alism cannot strangle, comes to the surface definitely in 
To A God Unknown. 
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No two of his books fit into the same genre, so many- 
sided is his mind. This versatility is apt to perplex his 
readers. The man who likes Tortilla Flat may turn aside 
from Jn Dubious Battle. A superficial mind is certain to be 
offended by his preference for paisanos and vagabonds 
and drifters and cowhands. Not only has his accurate 
ear caught and held their rich idiom, but his compassion- 
ate understanding has read their dream and their desire. 

Steinbeck’s last book, Of Mice and Men, is the most 
profoundly moving story he has so far told. ‘This is a work 
of art so nearly perfect that it is a work of supereroga- 
tion to heap up adjectives about it. Of Mice and Men is the 
tale of Lennie and George, two drifting cowhands who 
are united by a great affection and a dream shared. 
Nothing could shatter the affection, but the dream comes 
to naught through the blundering ineptitude of Lennie’s 
hazy mind. The climax breaks with a force indescribable. 

This book, like all of Steinbeck’s books, has no heroine. 
The woman is always the destructive force in the drama 
he unfolds. Here she is a painted and brainless huzzy 
whose devastating fascination Lennie cannot withstand. 
It is not without significance that he should dare so radi- 
cal an innovation, and it is an incontestable proof of his 
power as a writer that he can hold his readers while he 
flaunts their pet sentimentality. For only a great prose 
artist, an artist whose touch is unfailing for the right 
stop and the right tone, could carry off this daring affront 
to America’s pet piety — the sanctity of woman. But great 
art can disarm even its enemies, and Of Mice and Men 
is indeed great art. It is Steinbeck’s finest book and 
Steinbeck is one of America’s finest living writers. 

It is inconceivable that any man interested in the 
future of American letters can fail to watch the harvest 
of this man’s genius. He is not unlike his own Pilon. 
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Pilon was a lover of beauty and a mystic. He raised his face 
into the sky and his soul arose out of him into the sun’s after- 
glow . . . a wistful and shining Pilon went up to the sea gulls 
where they bathed on sensitive wings in the evening. That Pilon 
was beautiful and his thoughts were unstained with selfishness 
and lust and his thoughts were good to know. 

“Our Father is in the evening,” he thought. “These birds 
are flying across the forehead of the Father. Dear birds, dear 
sea gulls, how I love you all. Your slow wings stroke my heart 
as the hand of a gentle master strokes the full stomach of a 
sleeping dog, as the hand of Christ stroked the heads of little 
children. Dear birds,” he thought, “fly to our Lady of Sweet 
Sorrows with my open heart.” And then he said the loveliest 
words he knew, “‘Ave Maria, gratia plena —” 


This is as beautiful and perfect a piece of simple prose 
as any man could write in America today. On so rare an 
artist and on so fine a gift we ask the blessing Steinbeck 
put in the mouth of John Wayne when his son Joseph 
left for the West: ‘‘May the blessing of God and my bless- 
ing rest on this child. May he live in the light of the Face. 
May he love his life.” 





Contributors’ Column 


The authoritative book on what can be accomplished by coopera- 
tive buying in a small law-abiding homogeneous country is “Sweden, 
the Middle Way” by Marquis W. Childs. Now Mr. Childs gives us a 
dispassionate survey of the present cooperative situation in this 
country, in his article “Cooperatives in America.” Mr. Childs wrote 
also that much discussed article ““They Hate Roosevelt” published 
in Harper’s magazine, and a novel, “Washington Calling.” 


“The Theater, Bloody but Unbowed” is the third article published 
by the North American Review within a year on the theater’s difficul- 
ties. No one is better fitted to write on this subject than Theresa 
Helburn. One of the administrative directors of the Theater Guild 
in New York since its inception, she has had in addition two seasons 
experience in Hollywood as an executive of Columbia Pictures, Inc. 
She has also written and directed plays (Maxwell Anderson’s “Mary 
of Scotland” was one of her productions). This year she headed the 
Bureau of New Plays, Inc., an organization sponsored by the major 
motion picture companies to discover and foster playwriting talent 
among college students and recent graduates. 


“Twenty-two Years of Debt” is one more reasonable and clear cut 
article by Richard Dana Skinner. Mr. Skinner was formerly associate 
editor of the North American Review and has been a constant and popu- 
lar contributor ever since. 


Leta S. Hollingworth’s “Bright Students Take Care of Themselves” 
poses a controversial issue. The subnormal child has been carefully 
studied and provided for, while the gifted child has been over-looked 
in a standardized educational system. Mrs. Hollingworth proposes 
that we have special schools “for the fostering and development of 
these gifted children.”’ She speaks out of thorough knowledge of the 
situation for she is Professor of Education in Columbia University 
and co-founder of Public School 500, Manhattan, Speyer School, 
which was established jointly in 1936 by Teachers’ College and the 
Board of Education of New York city for the experimental educa- 
tion of exceptional children. 


Two analytic descriptions of American artists are contained in this 
issue — a sculptor and a young poet of whom we may weil be proud. 
Dan Williams a Texan reporter and editorial writer on the World- 
Telegram draws a portrait of sculptor George Grey Barnard, genius 
and idealist who has never compromised. Mason Wade, one of our 
younger critics, just out of Harvard, discusses Archibald MacLeish, 
poet and craftsman. As we go to press, Mr. MacLeish, believing 
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the radio to be an instrument which is the new white hope of 
poetry, has recently had produced in that medium his play ‘“The 
Fall of the City,” on the theme of dictators and a doomed metropolis. 
Irving Coryell in his article “Josh, of the Territorial Enterprise” recalls 
to mind again the romantic battle for existence of a frontier news- 
paper with revolvers and tough men galore. The Enterprise was 
the opening path to Mark Twain, or just plain Josh, on his lit- 
erary way. Mr. Coryell is an architect by profession, one of the 
youngest men elected to membership in the American Institute of 
Architects, but he aspires now to being a newspaper man and a 
writer on frontier subjects. 

The continuous waves of new magazines and changed magazines 
which have been cascading over the heads of the reading public is 
worthy of some explanation and we believe that Harry Shaw, jr., 
Director of the Workshop in Composition in Washington Square 
College of New York University has ably supplied this need in his 
article ‘“‘Pocket and Pictorial Journalism.” 

“Spring Peepers” is a nature piece by Fred Schunk, the young man’s 
first accepted article. Nature essays are becoming all too few in a 
country that meant so much to Audubon and Thoreau. Mr. Schunk 
writes us: “In the process of growing up (to twenty-five years) in 
the highly industrialized and mining regions near Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania, I acquired a strong liking for the opposite sort of life — that 
of the field and forest. Year by year this has grown stronger until 
now I spend three or four hours each day in travel down half-for- 
gotten paths and roads through the scrub oak covered Allegheny 
mountains, over the Allegheny plateau or among the Pocono moun- 
tain quaking bogs. More scientifically I study the distribution of a 
little known group of organisms, the Myxomycetes. The problem that 
plagued Thoreau all his life has not been solved by me; I have yet 
to discover how to make an adequate living from these occupations.” 
Charles Magee Adams has been a frequent contributor to the North 
American Review, two of his articles, “Who Bred These Utopias?” and 
“Recovery of What?” having been reprinted in American Points of 
View. In “Nomadic America” he discusses another sociological symp- 
tom of our civilization and time. 

Grace Lumpkin is the author of “A Sign for Cain” and ““To Make My 
Bread,” the latter one of the finest novels ever to come out of the 
South. ““To Make My Bread” was dramatized by Albert Bein under 
the title ““Let Freedom Ring” and received the Pulitzer prize award. 
Miss Lumpkin has been contributing short stories to magazines for 
several years. She grew up in the South and still spends considerable 
time there. 
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Our poetry this quarter leads off with nine ““Deep South Sonnets” 
by Daniel Whitehead Hicky, whose previous work is familiar to our 
readers. Mr. Hicky was born in Georgia and lived in Atlanta until 
a year or so ago when he moved to New York city. His first volume 
of poetry “Bright Harbor’’ was published in 1932 and a new collec- 
tion is to be published in the autumn. James H. Van Alen is an 
associate editor of the North American Review, who has published 
poetry before under the pseudonym of James Henry. His protest 
against war is a companion piece to James Warren, jr.’s “Final 
Lightning.” Mr. Warren is a teacher of English at the Commercial 
High School in Atlanta, Georgia, a member of the Poetry Society of 
America, and an associate editor of Verse Craft. Jsrael Newman 
(“Acetylene Torch’’) is by profession a psychiatrist in the Augusta 
State Hospital, Maine. He has contributed verse to the Nation, 
Poetry, and other magazines and says that his present interest is an 
effort to “do justice to urban and industrial themes.” Charlotte Kel- 
logge (‘““The Wild Currant Bush’) is a well known contributor of 
prose and verse to the Atlantic and other magazines. Her latest 
book was “Jadwiga, Poland’s Queen.” Frank Ernest Hill (‘“Endur- 
ance”’) has published two volumes of verse, the last, ““The Westward 
Star” a novel in verse form. With Joseph Auslander he wrote “The 
Winged Horse” and together they edited “The Winged Horse 
Anthology.” Christopher La Farge (‘The Satisfactory Dusk’’) wrote 
the narrative poem “‘Hoxsie Sells His Acres.” He is at present at work 
on another narrative poem about modern love and marriage. Gustav 
Davidson (‘Fifth Avenue Parade’’) has published a book of poems, 
“A Half Century of Sonnets” and has contributed to the magazines. 


Henry Dwight Sedgwick (“The Importance of the Provincial’’) is a 
member of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences and the 
Historical Society of Massachusetts who has written and published 
many short histories, biographies, and essays. E. K. Titus (“Eight 
Ways to Cut Relief Costs’’) is a New York newspaper man who for a 
number of years has covered the subject of unemployment relief. 


Lloyd Morris (“More Historical Novels”) often appears in our pages. 
He is a well known critic, author of ““The Rebellious Puritan,” a 
biography of Hawthorne, and is at present doing research for a 
book on the American tradition. E. H. O’ Neill (“The First Puritan’’) 
is author of a history of American biography and a member of the 
English department faculty in the University of Pennsylvania. 
Edmund C. Richards (“The Challenge of John Steinbeck”) was for- 
merly on the editorial staff of a firm of popular fiction publishers. 
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